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The Problem of Content in Parent Education* 


GeorGE D. StoppArD 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Part I—THe Wuire House CoNFrERENCE (1) Signifying greatest emphasis 
QUESTIONNAIRE (2) Signifying less emphasis 
HUS far there has been no elaborate (3) Signifying still less emphasis 
| _ investigation of the specific content (Blank) Signifying absence 

offered parents when brought to- d 
gether under the banner of ‘‘child study It botese’s found that the three highest 
and parent education.’’ Some organizations ‘@2king topics deal with relations within 
sponsoring work of this kind, or directing the home, fourth place being given to child 
the training and supervision of teachers, ‘evelopment, i. e., to a systematic body of 
have known fairly accurately what topics knowledge and practice concerning child 
for study were generally recommended; 8towth. Few topies could be classified in 
the more popular syllabi or study out- ome economics proper and the rankings 
lines, for example, have doubtless tended 0f these are not high. 


to systematize materials and encourage . A® obvious difficulty in preparing and 
emphasis upon their particular topics and ‘™terpreting the questionnaire centers 
points of view. about the definition of terms and the 


As will be evident, the survey reported °Verlapping of somewhat disparate cate- 
here attempts to effect something of a 8°Fies. Probably no two committees could 
composite of different practices and trends 8tee on the selection of topics to be used 
as to content, without losing sight of "4 certainly group leaders must have 
typical preferences of some institutions found considerable difficulty in classify- 
whose activities are particularly wide- i their activities in accordance with the 
spread. It makes no attempt, however, to headings presented to them. Some indica- 
be comprehensive but rather to present a ion of this difficulty is given in the fact 
picture of present practices and trends. that ae fewer than 49 topics oe 

Where the Emphasis is Placed in Con- serted in reepeuss to the cavitation: to 
tent. The section of the questionnaire de- ‘Set other topics as desired.’’ Examina- 
voted to content called for three grades tion of these, however, reveals that most 





of emphasis, viz: of them could have been placed logically 
- in one category or another already listed 
tonal Gout ot Bann eanalcontecens gel, ™ N* among the 53 on the questionnaire; they 
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228 CHILDHOOD 
were essentially refinements of some of 
the broader topics. 

The six types of organization most 
heavily represented in the sampling of 
277 groups are given special attention in 
the paragraphs which follow in order to 
point out certain shifts of emphasis de- 
pendent upon the sponsoring agency. But 
it must be remembered that there is much 
divergence even in a particular organiza- 
tion: for example, one group leader in 
the American Association of University 
Women marked all 53 topies ‘‘1’’ (indi- 
cating greatest emphasis); while another 
omitted five topics, marked 39 of the 
topies ‘‘3’’ (least degree of emphasis), 
two topies ‘‘2,’’ and only seven of the 
topies ‘‘1,’’ 

American ‘Association of University 
Women. Forty-six groups reported for 
this association. As has been indicated 
there is great diversity in the selection of 
topics and in the emphasis attached to 
them by various study groups. The most 
general agreement was upon inglusion of 
the following topics: behavior problems; 
discipline; parent-child relationships; sex 
education; and mental hygiene. 

Few groups reported emphasis on the 
exceptional child (delinquent, deficient 
and superior) and many did not mention 
specifically the habits of eating, elimina- 
tion, sleep, enuresis, and speech. Five 
groups concentrated on less than ten topics 
each, but their selection of topics had 
little in common. 

Child Study Association of America. 
Examination of the fifteen groups report- 
ing for the Child Study Association of 
America reveals a distinct tendency to 
spread the work of the groups over the 53 
categories listed in the questionnaire. 
Practically every group reported ‘‘great- 
est emphasis’’ upon authority, behavior 
problems, discipline, fear, anger, jealousy, 
environment, imagination, truth, false- 
hood, obedience, parent-child relationships, 
and rewards and punishments. These 


groups spent little time on the exceptional 
child. The content of the group work is 
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noticeably centered about those conditions 
and problems of child life most often 
deseribed in Child Study and other pub- 
lications of the Association. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The printing of study outlines 
based upon specific books in ‘‘Child Wel- 
fare,’’ the monthly publication of the 
National Congress, tends to determine 
the content for their newer groups, at 
least. As local leadership develops, how- 
ever, the range of content included in 
their program widens. The topics given 
emphasis are: adolescence (emotional and 
physical) ; authority; behavior; behavior 
problems; books and reading; child care; 
child development; curiosity; discipline; 
emotions (fear, anger, jealousy) ; environ- 
ment; family relations; habits (eating, 
sleep); heredity; home management; im- 
agination, truth and falsehood; mental 
hygiene, money, obedience; parent-child 
relationships; play; recreation; rewards 
and punishments; sex education; social 
responsibility; toys and play materials. 
Among the groups reporting, the most 
general agreements were on child care, 
child development, discipline, environ- 
ment, health, mental hygiene, obedience, 
parent-child relationships, play, recrea- 
tion, and sex education. Again, little 
time was spent on the topic of the ex- 
ceptional child. 

California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Twenty-six groups comprise the 
sample here. While each exhibits a ten- 
deney toward individualistic selection of 
materials, a few general trends may be 
noted. Most of the topics were repre- 
sented by a majority of the groups, the 
most popular ones being adolescence— 
emotional; behavior problems; discipline; 
family relations; obedience; parent-child 
relationships; and social responsibility. As 
with other organizations the exceptional 
child was scarcely mentioned as a topic. 
Other topics not often emphasized were 
anger, jealousy, speech, thumb-sucking, 
nature in the life of the child, and prena- 
tal care. 
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Groups Under Direction of Colleges 
and Universities. Eighty-one groups secat- 
tered among ten colleges and universities 


(31 groups from Cornell University Ex- . 


tension Division) comprise the sampling 
for this type of program. There is gen- 
eral agreement on the inclusion of these 
topics: behavior problems, discipline, hab- 
its of eating, obedience, child care, child 
development, and toys and play materials. 
Topics rarely listed were art in the life of 
the child, authority, the child and the 
school, the exceptional child, prenatal care, 
and vocations. Very few of the Cornell 
groups made specific mention of mental 
hygiene. 

Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The groups under the jurisdiction 
of this Federal Board are represented here 
by a sample of twenty-three groups in 
twelve states. They tend to place chief 
emphasis upon behavior problems, family 
relations, health, nutrition, and parent- 
child relationships. The exceptional child 
is not emphasized as a topic for study. 
There is a noticeable agreement among 
groups within a state, but wide divergence 
as between states. 

In spite of the limitations pointed out, 
a fair picture is given of the major em- 
phasis in child study classes over the 
country. The programs clearly tend to 
eenter about the practical problems which 
confront parents everywhere, and there is 
a recognition of the well-established truth 
that the whole child and the persons and 
things in contact with him must be studied 
in order to throw light on the commonest 
problems. In the aggregate these 53 topics 
(or any similar set of topics covering 
essentially the same ground) cover a tre- 
mendous range of subject matter and it 
is small wonder that many parents have 
enrolled in regular groups in order to 
achieve some degree of mastery in such a 
complex field. 

Factors Which Determine the Choice of 
Content. Table (b) summarizes the prin- 
cipal bases on which the content was 
chosen. 











Table (b) 
Basis for Choice of Content 
Number of Percent 
Basis study groups of total 
Questions prepared by leaders 63 23 
Questions asked by group.__ 40 14 
Observation of children —. 13 5 
Reports 9 3 
Literature in child study —_. 5 2 
Case studies 3 1 
Records 1 3/10 


Although less than one-half the group 
leaders responded to this question in ac- 
cordance with the headings listed in Table 
(b), it is clear that most of the work 
arises out of the immediate needs of the 
parents concerned. Probably a large pro- 
portion of content chosen by the leaders 
could be redistributed under the other 
categories, for remarks inserted in the 
blanks by the group leaders indicate that 
topics selected by experienced leaders 
were usually based on the felt or ex- 
pressed needs of the parents themselves. 

Problems Involved in Securina and 
Evaluating Content Material. It is char- 
acteristic of a period of real flux that 
there are more problems than solutions. 
Opinions on the content of courses for 
parents vary all the way from a disbelief 
in any great importance as to just what is 
taught, as long as new attitudes and 
habits are built up, to an insistence that 
the facts and principles of child develop- 
ment and of everything pertaining there- 
to shall achieve a validity of the highest 
degree. As has been shown, group leaders 
depend largely on their own experience 
and that of the group itself, but it may 
be profitable to discuss briefly some of the 
sources of reliable content and some means 
of checking its accuracy. 

Five principal sources throw light on 
what the needs and problems of parents 
are and, in part, supply solutions: 


(1) Questions asked by parents 

(2) Needs expressed by children 

(3) Observations of child behavior 

(4) Analysis of findings in nursery 
schools 
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(5) Contributions from specialists in 
child development and professional 
men 

Questions asked by parents. These are 
especially valuable when obtained before 
or near the beginning of work in parent 
education classes. Later on the parents 
tend to think along the lines of problems 
proposed in manuals and texts and the 
questions are clearly less bona fide than 
those arising from first-hand experience. 

Needs expressed by children. This cri- 
terion has special usefulness as the child 
enters school and at the time of adoles- 
cence. Little children should be seen and 
heard, or more precisely listened to, if 
one is to appreciate some of the more 
subtle problems in the life of the child. 

Observation of child behavior. Such 
observations may vary all the way from 
casual watching or listening to elaborate 
experiments carried on in research in- 
stitutes. 

Analysis of findings in nursery schools. 
Nursery school teachers are, in a sense, 
parents pro tempore. They learn much 
about the needs of children in relation to 
the knowledge, practices, and attitudes of 
persons associated with them. Their skill 
in observation and special training are of 
particular value in interpreting the social 
and mental hygiene aspects of child care, 
and in setting up an adequate physical en- 
vironment. 

Contributions from professional men 
and specialists in child development. Doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, architects, natural- 
ists, literary writers—all these have much 
to contribute to a well rounded set of 
materials in parent education. Perhaps 
the bulk of materials of immediate access 
has been contributed by psychologists, edu- 
eationalists, sociologists, doctors, and lit- 
erary people. The volume of production 
is very great but here, as elsewhere, the 
amount of really valid and useful ma- 
terial will never exceed the demand. Prac- 
tically every aspect of child life and par- 
ent education has been written about by 
specialists (and there is tremendous over- 


lapping), but eventually the process ap- 
pears to be one of replacement — old 
‘‘facts’’ and theories may disappear while 
new problems and proposals emerge. In 
short, parents may feel submerged and 
confused by the great mass of writing in 
the field, only to discover a dearth of in- 
teresting and reliable materials on many 
specific topics. There is a noticeable ten- 
dency to build a Roman road through the 
forest of writing by means of annotated 
questions, outlines, and courses of study. 

Research institutes over the country 
are increasingly accepting the responsi- 
bility for reliable and valid findings con- 
cerning the multitudinous aspects of child 
life. In many cases their programs arise 
directly from a consideration of the cri- 
teria of needs listed above, but their chief 
concern is with a scientific study of the 
child and his environment. It is cer- 
tainly feasible on their part to point out 
any special application of their findings 
to problems which parents face. They may 
be expected to set up practices, discover 
relationships, and measure effects to the 
end that many things and ideas about 


children which are now largely a matter 


of conjecture may be definitely established 
one way or another. But the immediate 
responsibilities of parents will not thereby 
be lessened; rather they will be increased, 
for parents will know of more things to be 
learned and applied, and much more of 
the effects upon children of their defi- 
ciencies and excellences in knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. 


Part II—OBsERVATIONS 
A much more valid and reliable sam- 
pling of what is taught in parent educa- 
tion over the country could be gleaned 
by an adequate sampling of classes with 
respect to 


(a) Textbooks, 
utilized—showing 
read and discussed 

(b) Amount of time devoted to speci- 
fied sections of the field 

(ec) Supplementary data on the intan- 


articles, and _ syllabi 
actual amount 

















gible content, e. g., observations re- 


ported in the home and nursery 


school. 

(d) Some measures or evidences of the 
amount actually learned as well as 
merely presented. It is questionable 
practice to use the word ‘‘taught’’ 
as an irreversible relationship sig- 
nifying teacher presentation to a 
group possibly lacking in interest, 
capacity or industry. 

(e) A knowledge of the age range for 

which the materials are supposedly 
valid would be of considerable im- 
portance. We really want to know 
what knowledge is gleaned with re- 
spect, let us say, to the two-year- 
old, what practices are initiated, 
what results are obtained. 

As a matter of fact, I feel much safer 
in predicting the needs of parents, in the 
light of present knowledge, than of point- 
ing out any valid educational procedure 
for inducing parents to learn, to practice, 
to change attitudes. We must work not 
only on our materials and methods, but 
on the minds and emotions of the people 
whom we seek to influence. 

Obviously little in the present survey 
bears upon the more difficult question of 
what should be taught. 

A few postulates in this connection may 
help to stimulate discussion: 

(1) The content should be based upon 
the underlying needs of parents. In 
many cases these will differ from the 
particulars which parents may offer as 
problems. 

(2) Not everything can be taught even 
in principle, and certainly only a small 
number of specifics. Hence, there must 
be a selection. Factors influencing this 
selection are: 

(a) Cruciality of need 

(b) Universality of need 

(ce) Availability of valid knowledge or 

techniques 

(d) Teachability of materials and prac- 

tices 
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(e) Applicability of the teachings in 
the actual home situation. 


(3) Whatever is taught should involve — 


measurement in the experimental stages 
of the work in order to ascertain not only 
the final probable effectiveness of parent 
education, but to prevent much waste of 
time and effort in attempts to accomplish 
the infeasible. 


Part I1I—ReEF.EctTIONs 

The matter of content vs. method has 
apparently become one of the significant 
questions of this conference. During the 
‘‘methods’’ craze in our departments of 
education a student would go out with a 
smattering of mathematics and a great 
load of methods. From sad experience, 
teachers are now being sent into high 
school mathematics departments first of 
all as thorough students of mathematics, 
and secondarily with skills and methods in 
education. After all, the greatest gift a 
teacher can pass on to a student is the 
thrilling mastery of his field. 

Very ordinary personalities can discover 
and pass on to others content material of 
the highest importance. Great scientists 
are sometimes timid, innocent persons, but 
their hard-won knowledge may affect par- 
ents and children deeply. For example, 
no caucus, no discussion, really discovered 
vitamins. Pompous physicians observed 
rachitie children for centuries, but a drop 
of cod liver oil has served to put to rout 
the combined power of the robes and 
beards and bedside manner of the pre- 
scientific era. If the drops of oil could 
speak they might, with good reason, quote 
Moliére: ‘‘Nous avons changés tout cela!’’ 

You recall the famous medieval ques- 
tion, ‘‘How many teeth has a horse?’’ 
Members of the Academy had discussed it 
pro and con for many days, quoting au- 
thorities from Aristotle to Aquinas, when 
one of the more youthful members pro- 
posed marching a horse into the august 
assembly and counting his teeth. He was 
promptly expelled by his horrified col- 
leagues. 
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Let us be concrete: What does a leader 
or teacher in a group possess that the 
members of the group do not? 

Children?—No, the reverse 
likely true. 

Experience ?—Not in the families under 
consideration. 

Intelligence ?—Not necessarily. 

Personality-as-a-thing-in-itself? —- Not 
necessarily. More often, let us hope, she 
very distinctly possesses really superior 
knowledge and insight. This is mani- 
fested at different levels, as follows: 

(a) At the ‘‘vitamin level’’—that im- 

plies scholarship; learning. 

(b) At the skills level—she ought to 
know not only more things, but how 
to do more things. 

(e) At the causal-sequence level—here 
she orients knowledge, historical 
and scientific: she seizes upon the 
relevant, important inter-relations. 

(d) At the experimental level—she 
knows above all things that knowl- 
edge is a flux; she must be contin- 
ually inquiring, trying-out, testing 
results. 

(e) At the feelings, emotions and atti- 
tudes level—We continually talk as 
if all this were beyond the scien- 
tifie pale, when as a matter of fact 
a teacher could learn much from 
recent findings in _ psychology. 
Knowledge usually rides in on the 
vehicle of an emotional experience ; 
which is quite all right as long as 
we remember that the apples are 
worth as much as the apple-cart. 

(f) Finally, the leader should be su- 
perior at the knowledge—skills— 
attitudes transfer level. She must 
know, and she must be, and she 
must experience—all in her own 
fashion; but if she is to be a good 
teacher she must be able to inspire 
others to do likewise—in their own 


is more 


fashion. This is the problem of 
method. It is the place where the 
contents ‘concept merges with the 
methods concept. 


Now I am not thinking of knowledge as 
a mosaic which we can fill in by sheer in- 
dustry. Dynamic knowledge—the only 
sort of interest here—implies an analogy 
to chemical change: there has to be an 
emergent: a re-forming in one’s own im- 
ages. It is just there that the student- 
parent says ‘‘I see’’ in that terrifically 
inner way. Let’s call it insight. It tran- 
scends specifics even though it may have 
been bualt up out of them. But fortunately 
it is not unrelated to future specifies but 
transforms them too: puts into a meaning- 
ful pattern the otherwise utterly incom- 
prehensible details of our way of life. A 
small amount of undigested knowledge will 
clutter up a mind (witness the pathetic 
parents who come to clinies for a ‘‘so!u- 
tion’’ of difficulty number eight, having 
learned nothing from the preceding seven). 
But an immense amount of important 
knowledge can be absorbed by the dynamic 
process. The very term solution gives an 
inkling of what should take place; but the 
word has been ruined by our misuse of it. 

There is danger of becoming too effete. 
We are likely to forget the great numbers 
of people who must start with the very 
simplest knowledge presented by the most 
startling or economical method—a cartoon, 
for example. 

We need not worry much about the per- 
sonality of the leader or worker as an ab- 
stract concept. Add mastery of a field to 
a sickly Stevenson or an insane Swift and 
the effects are tremendous; subtract valid 
knowledge from a great personality and 
you have a Bryan or an Aimee McPherson. 

You can arouse the attention of people 
with cold type alone. Let us take the line 
of sound knowledge and principles in or- 
der that attention, when aroused, will be 
well directed. 
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Parent Education in the Western Reserve 
University Nursery School 
May HIti 


Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


schools and parent education have de- 

veloped simultaneously. The parents 
of children young enough to be in nursery 
schools are often young and inexperienced 
parents. Frequently, the first baby is quite 
as much a source of bewilderment as of 
pride to its mother and father. As this 
astonishing infant develops into a deter- 
mined and enterprising youngster, par- 
ental bewilderment develops also into a 
mixture of consternation and downright 
anxiety. Again and again, first babies are 


|: is not an accident that nursery 


scious of having muddled things unneces- 
sarily with the first child and so are look- . 
ing for help at an earlier period. 
Another reason why nursery schools 
find parent education an inevitable ‘part 
of their program is because the very 
young child is enormously appealing to 
most mothers and fathers. At eighteen 
months or two years, the child is beauti- 
ful to look at and parental pride is 
strongly stirred. Moreover, at this age, 
he still indulges in the irresponsible an- 
ties of a young puppy. He is as absurd 





CRATES, BOXES, LADDERS, TEMPT THE THREE YEAR OLD TO VIGOROUS 
ACTIVITY. 


brought to nursery schools at two or three 
years by worried young mothers who are 
worn out with a struggle they are in no 
way trained to meet. The second baby 
may be brought at an earlier age by 
equally worried mothers who are con- 


as he is beautiful. These absurdities are 
a continual source of amusement to the - 
adult, but it is an amusement that must 
be shared with other adults to be fully 
flavored. .So the parents of very young 
children are naturally given to relating 
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more tales concerning the speech and be- 
havior of these children than they will 
ever. tell at any other stage of the chil- 
dren’s development. Moreover, this young 
child who just a few months ago was a 
helpless lump of a baby, has now begun 
to talk intelligently, to be endlessly active, 
to investigate books, to show marked likes 
and dislikes; in short, to show a develop- 
ing personality that is definitely indi- 
vidual and his own. This period of rapid 
change has a fascination for the thought- 
ful adult that no other period ever sur- 
passes. The wisest and most successful 
parents of very young children are just 
as eager to talk about them, watch them, 
hear others talk about them, learn more 
about them, as are the most bewildered 
and anxious parents. The nursery school 
that does not take advantage of this spon- 
taneous interest which most parents have 
in this period of early childhood, is wast- 
ing a valuable opportunity both for the 
nursery school itself and for society in 
general. 


So nursery schools having any breadth 
of vision become, quite naturally, labora- 
tories where parents may observe their 
children more objectively than they are 
able to in the home. It is possible in these 
schools to compare one child’s develop- 
ment with another’s. This sounds dan- 
gerous, but as a matter of fact, most 
mothers are comforted by such compari- 
son. In the home the tendency is to com- 
pare the young child’s behavior with that 
of older children or even adults to his 
continual disadvantage. Now with his 
peers, the mother sees him in a new light 
and is reassured. In the nursery schools, 
also, parents observe specialists working 
with the very problems that have clouded 
their relations with their own children at 
home. To see a trained worker deal with 
the same behavior difficulty in the nur- 
sery school that arises in the home, has 
somewhat the same value to the parent 
that watching an operation has for the 
medical student. Books give an informa- 


tional background, but seeing the thing 


done clarifies the problem and makes rec- 
ommended procedures understandable. 


A good nursery school, therefore, will 
capitalize all these possibilities, the spon- 
taneous interest of parents in young chil- 
dren, their natural desire to talk about 
these children, their interest in comparing 
notes with other parents and observing 
their children, in short, it will utilize all 
the possibilities of the nursery school as 
a natural laboratory of child study for 
parents. It was with the intention of 
capitalizing these possibilities for parent 
education that the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Nursery School was opened in 
Cleveland in the autumn of 1929. 

When a University establishes a nur- 
sery school on its campus, it is almost 
always for the sake of training or re- 
search. Western Reserve University had 
these ‘two objectives in mind as integral 
parts of its purpose but it first set up its 
nursery school on a service basis, for the 
sake of the children and the parents. 
The first catalogue of the school carried 
the statement that the fundamental pur- 
pose of the school was the all round de- 
velopment of the children, the second 
basic purpose was parent education and 
the school would serve as a laboratory for 
research only in so far as that research 
furthered and in no way endangered the 
first two purposes of the school. Parents 
had the assurance that, as one of them ex- 
pressed it, his child was not going to be 
a substitute for a guinea pig, but that 
here was a school planned primarily to be 
of service to the children and to the 
parents enrolled. 

We say, ‘‘parents enrolled’’ advisedly 
for that is what it amounts to. One re- 
caicitrant father was led to the first eve- 
ning meeting of the parents by his con- 
scientious and firm young wife. He was 
self-conscious and rebellious and remarked 
that ‘‘Of all the d - - ned nonsense my 
wife has ever led me into, this is the 
worst.’’ After two meetings and an ob- 
servation in the regular session of the 
school, he confided to another man: ‘‘ You 
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know, it has just dawned on me, that this 
school is even more for the parents than 
for the children. I certainly have a new 
slant on Bob after seeing him with the 
other boys.’’ Another father confessed to 
a staff member at a parent meeting in the 
spring: ‘‘If anyone last fall had told me 
I would still be attending these meetings, 
I would have told him he was a lunatic.’’ 


However, the work with the parents 
and the children was not as easily accom- 
plished as these opti- 
mistiec stories imply. 
In the first place, 
Cleveland had in mind 
the pattern of nurs- 
ery schools and par- 
ents education for the 
poor, the under privi- 
leged, the unintelli- 
gent. Under the dis- 
tinguished leadership 
of the Day Nursery 
Free Kindergarten 
Association of Cleve- 
land excellent nurs- 
ery schools had been 
maintained in the 
poorer districts of 
the city since 1923. 
From the beginning, 
these schools rendered 
the double service of 
earing for the chil- 
dren and doing par- 
ent-education with 
the working mothers 
of the children. This work was done in 
such beautiful nursery schools and by 
such a highly trained and efficient staff 
that its success was well known through- 
out Cleveland. It resulted in a surpris- 
ingly strong set against nursery schools 
for the more privileged social groups. 

Such comments as these were heard: 
“Oh no, I would not think of putting 
Eleanor in a nursery school. She has the 
garden to play in, all the toys she needs 
and I have a splendid nurse for her.’’ Or 
again: ‘‘How can you bear to send Peter 





DINNER TIME IS A HAPPY TIME IN THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL. . 


to a school? I love to have my baby at 
home and with the good nurse I have. 
Jerry just never goes out of our yard.’’ 
Or again: ‘‘No, I do not need to send 
Mary to the nursery school, she is not a 
problem child at all.’’ One young father 
dismissed the idea with the firm state- 
ment: ‘‘There would be no use in send- 
ing Tom to a nursery school, because that 
would leave nothing for the nurse to do.’’ 


Summarized, these objections to the 
nursery school for 
children from well-to- 
do families resolve 
themselves into defi- 
nite categories. First, 
sending a two-year- 
old out of the home 
implies to the critics 
a calloused, unmater- 
nal indifference to 
your child. Con- 
versely, keeping him 
at home implies that 
his mother will be al- 
ways with him. For- 
tunately for the first 
part of this argu- 
ment, the Western 
Reserve University 
Nursery School was 
helped into existence 
by a group of unusu- 
ally intelligent and 
devoted young moth- 
ers. College trained, 
with a modern back- 
ground of science, mothers of from two to 
six children, these women represent not 
only all that is desirable in home life, but 
leadership in significant civic enterprises 
as well. Their children are normal, well 
developed children, not problems in any 
sense of the word, but healthy, happy 
products of intelligent parenthood. With 
such a nucleus of children and parents, 
the Western Reserve University Nursery 
School could scarcely be considered a 
parking place for the children of irre- 
sponsible mothers. 
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The second part of this argument, 
which implies that a child not in a nur- 
sery school will be with his mother, pre- 
sents a fallacy that it took a clear-eyed 
grandmother to dispel. ‘‘The idea that 
these young mothers are spending all 
their days with their babies is a joke,’’ 


This story brings us to the most fre- 


‘quent objection to the nursery school 


which is, that a good nurse at home makes 
such a school unnecessary or even unde- 
sirable. Now we have in America no 
trained nurse-maid class as England has. 
The nurses in our American homes range 





CREATIVE ART BEGINS EARLY. 


said she. ‘‘My daughter being an intel- 
ligent and modern young person has the 
usual number of social pleasures and so- 
cial responsibilities to fulfill, She not 
only plays golf and bridge, but she serves 
on boards and committees and it must be 
admitted that college prepared her for 
these responsibilities very much _ better 
than it prepared her to deal with a vigor- 
ous, self-willed little daughter. The re- 
sult is, she sees the child in the morning 
and at bedtime. She plans her food, buys 
her clothes and playthings, but turns her 
over to a nurse to take care of. The 
funny part of it is, that because the child 
is on the premises my daughter has the 
delusion that she spends most of her time 
with her child, when actually this little 
girl is being raised by the nurse.’’ So 
this clear thinking grandmother brought 
both her daughter and her granddaughter 
to the nursery school. 


all the way from untrained, uncouth 
young girls, whose speech and_ social 
standards are far from desirable, to the 
trained nurse who represents the best 
preparation for the physical care of the 
child that ean be purchased. At best, 
these nurses understand the physical care 
of children. None of them has any train- 
ing in child psychology. One nurse maid 
deposited her charge at the Western Re- 
serve University Nursery School with this 
advice to the teacher: ‘‘If he talks too 
much, tell him to shut-up. That’s what I 
do.’” She was employed by a wealthy 
and discriminating family. Another big 
three-year-old was carried from the auto- 
mobile into the school by her ‘‘trained 
nurse’’ until the staff firmly vetoed this 
procedure. Other nursery schools beside 


Western Reserve can testify to the grave 


problems that result from nurse-maid 
eare. One child is rebellious, sullen, given 
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to violent out-bursts of temper, another so 
conditioned against the toilet that his 
health is affected, another shy, timid, se- 
elusive, most of them over-dependent and 
helpless. For after all, the nurse-maid’s 
tenure of office depends in part upon the 
prolongation of the child’s dependency. 
Even when she is a sympathetic and in- 
tuitively wise guardian of little children, 
as many of them are, the nurse tends to 
over-protect and cherish this foster child 
she has learned to love. Moreover, the 
best of nurses is an inadequate substitute 
for the companionship of other children 
which is every child’s right. Adults tend 
to entertain children on the one hand and 
limit their natural experimentation and 
initiative on the other. The less trained 
the adult, the more this is true. Not 
every nurse is a menace, but in this coun- 
try, very few of them have enough train- 
ing to be any help to the child’s intellec- 
tual, social and emotional development. 
Most of them are a real hinderance. 
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‘is the statement made. The yard is more 
hopeful than the garden. Frequently a 
yard boasts a sandpile, a swing and a 
slide designed for the child, whereas a 
garden is almost always fatally landseaped 
and adult. The child is usually as out-of- 
place in a garden as a frolicsome airdale 
pup. He gravitates towards the wrong 
spots and dangerous antics as inevitably 
as his four-legged contemporary. Large 
gardens do not necéssarily mean life, 
liberty and the pursuit of activities for 
the three-year-old, unless the parents are 
willing to give over a part of their 
grounds to the unsightly but challenging 
materials that spell opportunity for the 
young child. Moreover, a yard or a gar- 
den without other children yields only 
half its possibilities to the solitary child. 
Children stimulate each other to new ex- 
periments. New resources are revealed in 
the same old materials and setting when sev- 
eral children play together. Moreover, chil- 
dren learn from each other with amazing 





AN EARLY MORNING CALL ON THE DOVES. 


The third argument against nursery 
schools is advanced by the possessors of 
ample grounds. ‘‘My child has a large 
yard,’’ or ‘‘a large garden to play in,’’ 


rapidity. 
course, as well as its advantages, for they 
do not learn only desirable qualities, but 
good and bad together. 


This has its disadvantages, of 


However, this is 
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learning as we learn in life, and only: 
through social learnings can social dis- 
criminations come. Your solitary child 
may be protected temporarily from foolish 
behavior, but he will be less able to choose 
the desirable from the undesirable type of 
behavior when he first meets it in the 
social group. So even when the yard or 
garden is planned for the child, if that 
child remains solitary, the yard will yield 
only half its educative possibilities. 

The last objection to nursery schools 
most frequently raised by the layman 
implies that these schools are for problem 
children only. There is no doubt that 
the first people to turn to nursery schools 
are those whose children have become too 
much for them in one way or another. 
The staff of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Nursery School was aware of this 
danger in its first year of enrolling chil- 
dren and tried conscientiously to guard 





one child gravely conditioned against the 
toilet, another against the sleeping period 
and several cases of food antipathies. The - 
interesting, but to the nursery school 
worker, the commonplace results of en- 
rolling these problems cases was the dis- 
appearance of the problems in every case 
except the retarded speech. There growth 
is less conspicuous and less rapid, but 
growth there is. 

A visiting father, after watching the 
children for a morning, asked with con- 
siderable astonishment: ‘‘Aren’t they 
ever naughty?’’ Another visitor said: 
‘*You certainly have no problem children 
here’’ and by the end of the school year 
the staff was almost ready to agree. This 
nursery school is planned to promote the 
normal development of normal children. 
So-called behavior problems at this early 
age are for the most part easily cured 
and more easily prevented in a good 


PETS ARE OF DAILY INTEREST TO THE NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


against it. Having no intention of becom- 
ing a clinic for a-typical children, it de- 
liberately kept down its quota of cases 
presenting grave problems. It did, how- 
ever, take a few; a case of retarded 
speech, the usual temper-tantrum child, 


nursery school. A morning’s observation 
of these youngest students of Western 
Reserve University would convince the 
most skeptical that here is a group of 
unusually normal children, presenting nor- 
mal difficulties from time to time, but de- 
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veloping normally healthy, happy, stable 
personalities. 

The first parent-education carried on 
by the Western Reserve University Nurs- 
ery School, therefore, was the indirect 
education of the intelligent group of 


in view that one of the Foundations 
assisted the University Nursery School 
financially. It was the endless possibilities 
of such a plan that kindled the enthu- 
siasm of the staff and the first parent 
group. Cleveland and the University were 





BOXES MAKE A ZOO. A LION SHAKES HIS HEAD AND ROARS. 


parents in Cleveland through correcting 
misapprehensions concerning nursery 
schools. This work is far from completed. 
Seven years of nursery schools for the 
poor have built up an association that is 
hard to combat, but our University chil- 
dren and their parents particularly, are 
admirable demonstrations of the fact that 
the more intelligent the parents, the more 
service the nursery school can give them. 

This statement, indeed, might be taken 


as the chief reason for founding the 


Western Reserve University Nursery 
School. Parent education with the poor, 
the uneducated and the unintelligent is a 
necessity, but its limitations are more evi- 
dent than its possibilities. Bring together 
a group of intelligent, interested parents 
and a staff of child specialists from vari- 
ous fields and you have the setting for 
an interchange of ideas, for experiments 
of unlimited value. It was with this end 


ripe for such a development. The director 
and the teacher-in-charge had profited by 
seven years’ experience with the nursery 
schools of the Day Nursery Association. 
A group of highly trained young mothers 
were eager for a similar demonstration at 
the other end of the social scale. Several 
divisions of the University had already 
participated in the philanthropic nursery 
school program and were eager to see 
such work on the campus under more 
controlled conditions. Moreover, the de- 
partment of Pediatrics and the newly 
established Brush Foundation offered rare 
possibilities for a nursery school placed 
geographically and administratively within 
the reach of these groups. The new West- 
ern Reserve University Nursery School 
was so placed, and opened its doors in 
September 1929 as a cooperative enter- 
prise of the University, under the general 
direction of the School of Education. 
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Parent education was both of the direct 
and indirect .variety. The former began 
with evening meetings both for mothers 
and fathers. After two of these meetings 
an informal committee of parents de- 
veloped quite spontaneously. To this com- 
mittee three staff members were added 
and this joint committee of parents and 
staff met to consider the wishes of the 
group. Letters were sent to each family 
asking for suggestions as to the number 
of meetings a month, topics to be con- 
sidered, speakers for special topics, the 
division of time between lectures and dis- 
cussions. The returns from these letters 
were summarized with these results. A 
large majority voted for not less than two 
meetings a month. There was a unani- 
mous request for a lecture each time, 
followed by a period of discussion from 
the floor. This plan resulted in a forty 
or forty-five minute talk with the same 
amount of time allowed for the discussion. 
The topics suggested covered the whole 
range of child behavior and growth. 
There was a little more emphasis upon 
problems of nutrition and physical de- 
velopment than upon the psychological 
aspects of child development. This was 
probably due to two causes. First, Cleve- 
land has been flooded with lecture courses 
on child psychology. Second, this nursery 
school had its own pediatricians in daily 
attendance and a close connection with 
the School of Medicine and the depart- 
ment of Pediatrics. In addition to the 
general topics suggested, three requests 
appeared on the majority of papers. A 
request to hear Dr. Robert E. Vinson, 
President of Western Reserve University, 
tell what he considered the place and 
function of a nursery school on a uni- 
versity campus. Second, a request to hear 
Dr. Henry J. Gerstenberger, director of 
pediatrics of the Cleveland Babies’ and 
Children’s Hospital, tell some of his 
significant findings in the field of child 
nutrition. Third, a very strong desire 


to hear from Dr. T. Wingate Todd, di- 
rector of research for the Brush Founda- 


tion, about the kind of research to be 
conducted in this nursery school. Needless 
to say, these three major requests were 
met, although it was not possible to pre- 
sent every one of the general topics sug- 
gested. The year’s program for the even- 
ing meetings covered such topics as: 
Health Work in Our Schools, Nursery 
School Procedures, Growth and Posture 
of Children, Parents’ Attitudes Towards 
Their Children, Essentials to the Estab- 
lishment of Normal Nutrition, et cetera. 

Topics and speakers were for the most 
part interesting and worthwhile, but they 
were by no means the unique feature of 
these meetings. The parents themselves 
were the significant contributors; for con- 
tributors they were to a reassuring degree. 
The parent group was not a typical cross 
section of society, but it represented a 
fair range. There were several families 
where the mothers as well as the fathers 
worked. Most of the parents were college 
graduates, but a few had stopped with 
high school, or finishing school. The eco- 
nomic status was evident in a range from 
no servants to four and five servants. The 
parents’ attitudes towards these meetings 
ran from bored, skeptical or hilarious to 
intensely earnest, serious and even solemn. 
Both extremes were difficult to cope with. 
Fortunately, the majority fell into a 
healthy middle ground between the two. 
These parents were alike in two things. 
First, they were interested in the welfare 
of their children, second, they were curi- 
ous about this new nursery school and 
all its works. 

Looking back over these evening meet- 
ings certain characteristics are outstand- 
ing. To the staff the most surprising was 
the equal balance of mothers and fathers 
in attendance. The attendance and the 
lively participation of the fathers to the 
very end was a unique and healthy fea- 
ture of these meetings. Another was the 
parents’ friendly attitude towards each 
other. A group could scarcely be found 
representing more diverse social and in- 
tellectual interests than this one, but at 


























these meetings there was a steadily increas- 
ing tolerance of each other, much good- 
natured laughter at the questions and 
personal examples that developed in the 
discussion periods and a pleasant inter- 


SAND PLAY ATTRACTS THIS VIGOROUS EIGHTEEN 
_ MONTHS OLD. 


change of greetings and inquiries before 
and after meetings. 

This attitude more than anything else 
made the discussion part of the program 
profitable. Questions of course began on 
the personal level: ‘‘What would you do 
if your child insists on playing the vie- 
trola all the time?’’ The grouv, as a 
whole, was quick to recognize the danger 
of this type of question, and, in answer 
to a staff. letter asking for suggestions 
concerning the meetings, comments poured 
in: ‘‘Request parents to stick to general 
principles and leave little Mary and little 
Johnnie out of the picture.’’ ‘‘Warn the 
discussion leader not to let two or three 
parents monopolize time with small, per- 
sonal problems concerning their own chii- 
dren.’’ Needless to say, one hundred per- 
cent perfection was never achieved in 
either of these respects. Some parents 
talked .oo much and too personally, with 
a naive unawareness of the boredom of 
the group. Other parents with the most 
to contribute, were the most silent, largely 
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which the readings and discussions were 
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from sheer annoyance at the trivialities 
monopolizing the floor. Gradually, the 
more conscientious ones of this group 
began to pick up the scattered theme 
of the discussion, rescue it from complete 
obliteration by pulling it back from the 
personal to the general principle involved. 
Since the general principles invariably 
offered ample ground for debate, there 
was still opportunity for lively discussion. 
Perhaps the most valuable thing that 
came out of these discussions was the 
challenging interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences between child specialists from 
various fields and experienced, intelligent 
parents. 

Another type of parent education ini- 
tiated by the staff was a short course of 
readings, with observations in the school, 
carried on in the spring semester. These 
were for mothers and were scheduled in 
the afternoon preceding the closing hour 
of the school. Of the twenty-two mothers 
in the school, only twelve enrolled for this 
course. Cleveland mothers have been sur- 
feited with study groups and that twelve 





A YOUNG CRAFTSMAN. 


had escaped and were eager for such a 
class was a surprise to the staff. The chief 
value of this class was the directed ob- 
servation in the nursery school upon 
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based. These observations and readings 
did clarify certain types of child behavior 
and techniques of dealing with them, not 
touched upon in the evening meetings. 
The impersonal quality of most of the 
mothers’ observations was notable and 
their ability to judge fairly and objec- 
tively. The staff felt that it learned more 
from these discussions than the mothers, 
especially concerning the home personality 
of the children. In one or two cases, this 
was markedly different from that person- 
ality as we knew it in the school. 

The third type of service the school 
offered parents was the opportunity for 
individual conferences with staff members. 
To these conferences mothers, and in one 
ease a father, brought problems that 
ranged from temporary difficulties to prob- 
lems of more grave mal-adjustment. In 
each conference a brief case study was 
made, including family history, personal 
history of the child and a detailed state- 
ment of the problem. The mother was 
then asked to make two detailed records 
of the behavior involved. For instance, 
if it was a case of extreme temper- 
tantrums, the mother kept a record on 
two different days of exactly what hap- 
pened that led up to the outburst, what 
the child did, what the adult did, with 
what results? Meanwhile, one staff mem- 
ber and usually two, kept records of this 
type of behavior during the child’s day 
in the nursery school. These records of 
the mother and the staff, together with the 
ease history, were then presented at the 
staff meeting which included the school 
doctor, the psychologist, the director, and 
frequently the psychologist in charge of 
research, as well as the teachers of the 
school. The material was presented and 
discussed in the usual clinic manner and 
on the basis of this discussion, recom- 
mendations were made. Again, the staff 
often profited as much by this procedure 
as the parents, because of the “additional 
light thrown upon the case by the mother’s 
records and the varying observations of 
different staff members. In several cases, 
in the process of making the objective 


records, the mother solved her own prob- 
lem admirably. Again and again nursery 
school procedures were modified by healthy 
disagreements among the staff members. 
So these studies were profitable both to 
the school and to the family involved. On 
one point every staff member was in com- 
plete agreement. Anything like a recipe 
for modifying child behavior is a menace. 
No two cases are alike and every staff 
member vigorously assailed any recom- 
mendations that moved in the direction of 
a smug little recipe. 

These, then, were the three types of or- 
ganized parent education maintained by 
the Western Reserve University Nursery 
School in its first year: (1) evening meet- 
ings for mothers and fathers, divided be- 
tween lectures and discussions, (2) an 
afternoon study group for mothers based 
on directed observations in the school, and 
(3) individual conferences between parents 


and staff members, making a case history | 


and a staff study of the problem. 
Informal parent education was a con- 


tinuous and perhaps more valuable activ- | 


ity than the formal variety. There were, 
for instance, observation periods for the 
parents throughout the year. Fathers took 
advantage of this privilege almost as fre- 
quently as mothers. Because of numbers, 
an observation schedule had to be ar- 
ranged. During the 1929 stock market 
collapse, one father telephoned apologeti- 
cally, saying: ‘‘I am afraid I wont be 
able to keep my observation appointment 
this morning. Last night 1 was detained 
at the office until two A. M. and am re- 
turning there now. May I make another 
appointment for next week?’’ 

From these observations many things 


resulted. Mothers compared notes on cloth- | 


ing. One child, noticeably over-clothed, 
shed several layers to the improvement of 
his health and his activity. Fathers re- 
sponded especially to the play. apparatus. 
The staff, sure in its own mind that a 
diversity of boards, boxes, ladders and 
crates offers more opportunities for ma- 
nipulation and activity than most com- 
mercial apparatus, equipped the school 
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with much of the former and little of the 
latter. The playground as a result was not 
beautiful from the aesthetic point of view, 
but to the staff, it was most beautiful 
from the standpoint of the children’s 
activities. The fathers were quick to ap- 
preciate this. They saw their children 
performing feats of climbing, balancing 
and building that they would not have 
thought possible. They also saw them ab- 
sorbed for long periods in creative, imagi- 
native play. As a result, many of these 
fathers effectively re-equipped the child’s 
home playground, both indoors and out. 
Even in well-landscaped gardens, the staff 
now meets unsightly collections of ladders, 
crates and boards so dear to the heart of 
the enterprising three and four year old. 

The Western Reserve University Nurs- 
ery School has been criticised for taking 
its parents too much into the life and ad- 


_ ministration of the school. The staff knows 


the dangers of the policy it has adopted. 
The occasional parent oversteps, is too 


_ much underfoot, tends to monopolize a 


busy teacher with personal demands, but 
these are the exceptions and not the rule. 
The staff has profited greatly by the close 
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participation of’ the parents in the de- 
velopment of the school. There is a kindly 
tolerance developed in such daily contacts 
not unlike the tolerance in family groups. 
The parents are thoroughly aware of the 
personal idiosyneracies of the staff. The 
staff keeps a weather eye on storm signals 
in parent quarters. Mutual respect and 
liking is maintained and a process of 
mutual education and , re-education goes 
on from day to day. To keep parents out, 
would be easier administratively, but be- 
cause the school believes a child is entitled 
to consistent treatment in its twenty-four 
hour day, it invites the parents in. 
Through this close contact between parents 
and staff, desirable nursery school methods 
have a better chance of carrying over into 
the home and the common sense pro- 
cedures of intelligent parents improve 
techniques in the nursery school. Parent- 
education is an unsatisfactory name for 
this very human and valuable give-and- 
take. The Western Reserve University 
Nursery School might best summarize its 
major objectives in a hyphenated phrase, 
‘*child-parent-staff education’’ for such it 
has been in this first year of the school’s 
existence. 











‘‘We approach all problems of childhood with affection. Theirs is the prov- 
ince of joy and good humor. They are the most wholesome part of the race, the 
sweetest, for they are fresher from the hands of God. Whimsical, ingenuous, 
mischievous, we live a life of apprehension as to what their opinion may be of us; 
a life of defense against their terrifying energy ; we put them to bed with a sense 
of relief and a lingering of devotion. We envy them the freshness of adventure 
and discovery of life; we mourn over the disappointments they will meet.’’— 
Address of President Hoover at the opening session of the White House Con- 


ference on Child Health and Protection. 























A Play Room for Three Boys 


ALIcE T. STRONG 
Washington, D. C. 


In building our home in Washington, every spare space was 
utilized to fill the needs of three small boys. Here we have the 
space under the living room, which otherwise would not have been 
excavated, made into a game room and gymnasium. Apparatus 
has been fastened into the beams of the ceiling and into the side 
walls. Pulleys and ropes at the side pull up and fasten the flying 
rings, the trapeze, the kiddie car swing and the knotted rope. 
Long solidly built benches serve as seats and when pushed to- 
gether or turned upside down have served for excellent boat or 
train play. A large cheerful fireplace lends itself for popcorn or 
story hour. We hope some day to have a small Franklin stove in 
the fireplace so that the children may try their hand at cooking. 
An old davenport has been covered with unbleached linen and 
there the boys may jump and bounce to their hearts’ content, and 
even have pillow fights for the pillows are their own. 





















































A pair of ladders three feet wide by six feet tall have been 
fastened by hinges to two wooden horizontal beams against the 
wall. The outer legs of these ladders have casters where they 
meet the floor. The ladders are six feet apart with a third beam 
in the middle of the wall space to which the other side of the lad- 
ders can be fastened. A third ladder six feet long and one and 
one-half feet wide can be moved about in any position, as in the 
picture, between the two ladders or from the stationary ladders 
to the floor. The boys spend much time swinging the ladders 
around on the casters, climbing up and over the ladders or hang- 
ing and moving by their hands when the third ladder is in the 
top rung of the other two. The Blackboards are to be set in the - 
walls at the proper height for the children. Additional oppor- 
tunities for activities are provided in another corner of the room 
where there are found easels for drawing or painting and a work 
bench with tools. The floor is covered with linoleum tile upon 
which roller skates, bicycle or water leave no mark. 
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Special Education for Parents and Teachers 


KATHRYN MCHALE 


Executive 2nd Educational Secretary, American Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. 


N some homes the old autocrats—the 
parents—have abdicated and the new 
dictator—the child—is in power. In 


_ some schools the old autocrat—the teacher 


—has been superseded by the child dic- 
tator. And so one might continue to con- 
trast other changes of method and con- 
flicts in dealing with children that are 
frequent in present everyday life in the 
everyday school and home. 

The home and school have become 
emptied of influence in many instances, 
while in other instances either one or the 
other is influential, in rare instances are 
both. The school originally designed to 
transmit certain concepts and techniques 
related to better social living and inte- 
gration has come to disregard its rela- 
tionship to the home and is often in direct 
conflict with it. The school could in its 
beginning perform certain educational 
functions more conveniently and efficiently 
than the parents. But the school has 
grown, it has taken on more and more 
educational functions, and other func- 
tions, until it has reached the place where 
it carries on independently, competing 
with the other social agencies including 
the home regardless of derived impetus, 
sanction, and results. The consequence 
is a wider breach between home and 
school, parent and teacher, resulting in a 
dissipation of energies, indifference to- 
ward each other, misunderstanding, and 
muddled child development. Increasing 
numbers of children are brought under 
the influence of nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds, and a variety of 
special organizations with a variety of 
methods and notions of child develop- 
ment. These influences tend to rise while 
those of the parents tend to diminish. 


Though school influences do augment 
family influence, they are at the same 
time competitive. 

The school has developed without regard 
for the home as its educational comple- 
ment and what the home might find favor- 
able or consistent with its practices and 
way of living. The school sets the time 
for beginning, eating, leaving, vacations, 
the home acquiesces but the parents grum- 
ble. The school serves cocoa in many 
instances at collation time while the home 
taboos it rightfully as the most highly 
concentrated caffeine drink there is. The 
home is obliged to send the child to school 
clean and neatly dressed but there is no 
return obligation on the part of the school, 
in fact few provide facilities for hand 
washing yet all assume that they are 
teaching hygiene and aesthetics. One 
could continue indefinitely showing the 
innumerable ways in which disregard of 
the home is current. 

The school has developed its procedures 
in the past century and a half as it has 
thought mass human needs were best 
served. Contrary to our former philosophy 
of education and that of present-day Rus- 
sia, we are no longer interested in the 
monstrous mass of people but in the de- 
velopment of individuals. The home is 
catching up with the dynamic content and 
meaning of American life and the needed 
facts of individual child development more 
quickly than the school which has and is 
lagging behind in the realization of the 
unified development of the individual. 
Both the parent and teacher are resentful 
of influences at work in each other’s place, 
and both are harassed with a sense of 
futility in the face of the other’s power. 
It all easily siphons itself to a common 
fundamental state of affairs if there is to 
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be harmony, integration of effort, con- 
tinuous development, and respect for all 
concerned; and that is that significant 
facts are not shared and applied. These 
facts in content represent knowledge, and 
there is a dictum in ‘‘knowledge is power’”’ 
that when applied works to solve problems. 

Attacks upon educational institutions, 
teachers, and parents are perennial. The 
attack is seldom directed as of old against 
a conservative curriculum, the genus 
teacher, and militant parents. The school, 
teacher, and parents have changed; they 
are all more attractive and interesting; we 
no longer see ugly school buildings, as we 
no longer see the acidulous vestal teacher 
type nor can we take for granted that all 
parents will uphold attempts to impose 
moral or conventional standards. Of this 
we are sure, problems of child develop- 
ment which a quarter of a century ago 
were rare, or unknown, have become com- 
mon; means which formerly accomplished 
ends are completely ineffectual. We can- 
not deal with the problem of child devel- 
opment as independent social agents any 
more than we can deal in platitudes or 
theories; all must work together with full 
knowledge of the facts and conditions 
which are ever changing. 

This means a common time when both 
parents and teachers can come together 
and have a common program. If parents 
and teachers could become increasingly 
educated to their mutual problems, they 
would become increasingly aware of their 
responsibilities of what each should do for 
the same child and thus prevent the pres- 
ent tendency to dissipate and divide ener- 
gies and counteract the positive results 
achieved by each in the child’s habit for- 
mation. This mutual education should 
not be something random and sporadic, 
too theoretical and impractical, but con- 
tinuous, factual, and helpful.. There is 
already available a considerable and rap- 
idly growing body of knowledge, inter- 
preted, and ciassified by scientists and 
educators for parents’ and teachers’ use 
on mutual problems. This knowledge can- 
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not be secured from a textbook on child 
psychology or any other general source. It 
must be such that will allow each the most 
recent full knowledge of the genetic devel- 
opment of the child, dealing with the 
assets and liabilities of life which may or 
may not develop into pathological be- 
havior. This knowledge does not belong 
to any one department of knowledge, it 
comes from every source interested and 
working in the field of child development : 
the doctor, the teacher, parent, psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist, social worker, et al. 

This knowledge will help both to plan 
an environment which will make available 
all the experiences a child needs for his 
fullest development. A categorical list of 
habits, attitudes, and skills which are in- 
volved in the new concept of unified child 
development is too lengthy to include, but 
in general, parents and teachers should be 
agreed on what each should know, foster, 
and develop along the lines of: 


1. Physical Development. The kind of 
physical growth and development to 
expect of children of certain ages. 
The kind of activity needed. The 
importance of desirable habits of 
eating, sleeping, and elimination. The 
bio-chemical answer to behavior. The 
influence of thymic and pineal glan- 
dular activity on bone accretion, 
muscular development, and behavior. 


2. Motor and Sensory Control. The 
need of access to proper play ma- 
terials and equipment. Ability to use 
and control the body. Acquaintance 
with mechanical principles of a sim- 
ple kind. Posture. Singing. Speak- 
ing. Manipulation. Discriminations 
of size, color, odors, ete. 

3. Development of Interests. The need 
for kinds and a variety of interests. 
Play interests and cooperative play 
schemes. Music. Language. Power 
to choose. Interest in construction. 
Plastic materials. Dancing and 
rhythmic activities. Dramatic appre- 
ciation. Stories. Routine habits. 
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Growing things. Intellectual experi- 
ences. 

‘4. Social Adjustment. Social techniques 
and their development. Responsibil- 
ity. Group participation. Dangers 
of over-stimulation and strain. Emo- 
tional control. Sharing toys. Recog- 
nition of the rights of others. Co- 
operation and participation. Sports- 
manship. Directness in social deal- 
ings. 

The child must be considered by both 

teacher and parent in the light of his total 
twenty-four hour experience. The home 
and school environment are either assets 
or liabilities in the child’s development 
and the parents as well as the teachers 
must know how to build upon what the 
other offers. Cooperation should include 
the following activities: 

1. An exchange of information and 
simple records should be kept which 
furnish a few fundamental facts re- 
garding the child’s attitudes and be- 
havior. - 

2. Group study and conferences with 
all the parents at a given school 
level. Conferences with individuals 
as well. 

3. Friendly visits to the home. Sug- 
gestions of how to build economical 
home play yard developmental ap- 
paratus, etc. 

4. Frequent visits of the parents to the 
school so as to observe their child’s 
behavior in a group, and the purpose 
and plan of the work at that level. 


The program which has been developed 
as a part of the adult education program 
of the American Association of University 
Women has been prepared by experts for 
parents and teachers wishing assistance in 
the acquisition of this kind of knowledge. 
The program has aimed to give a most 
scientific understanding of children from 
infancy through adolescence. Through 
such study the Association hopes to im- 
prove the methods of dealing with children 
in the home and school. 


Guidance materials for study groups, 
bulletins, and outlines are developed and 
published suitable for parent-teacher 
groups, grandparents groups, and leaders 
groups on infancy, early childhood, pre- 
adolescence, adolescence, the school and 
college. Pamphlets and reprints pertinent 
to the program are also published. All of 
these give the gist of what really has been 
found out about children and their de- 
velopment. 

The Association program purposes to 
serve all interested in normal child de- 
velopment and adjustments. Guidance ma- 
terials, exhibits, and direct help are sent 
from Headquarters (1634 Eye Street, 
Washington, D. C.) to parents, teachers, 
child study groups, mothers’ clubs, li- 
braries, book dealers, church associations, 
college departments, and individuals. Re- 
quests have been received from many 
sources from almost every country in the 
world. In seven years over 1800 parental 
education study groups alone have been 
served. 
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Ten Years’ Progress in Parent Education* 





RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 
Director, Parents’ Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


forces, parent education must be 

reckoned a toddler whose birth and 
infancy exactly coincide with the decade 
since the war. In 1919, apart from home 
economies extension work which included 
child management, only two organizations 
were known to be carrying on programs 
of child study for parents, and their ac- 
tivities were more individual-cultural than 
of a welfare nature: The Federation for 
Child Study, in New York, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, with headquarters 
in Washington. 

Today, organized parent education pro- 
grams under professional direction are in 
operation in twenty-two states of the 
Union, one of which has recently de- 
veloped a state council of parent educa- 
tion, and three of which have state direc- 
tors. Six universities and two schools for 
social work offer graduate professional 
training for parent education workers. A 
National Council of Parent Education, 
with a membership of sixty-one agencies, 
coordinates and integrates a rapidly grow- 
ing and increasingly self-conscious move- 
ment. 


gps the nation’s child welfare 


PaRENT EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT TO 
Mopern LiFe 


Whence the motivation of this tremend- 
ously rapid growth? ‘‘Parents want help”’ 
is the simplest and the most nearly true 
answer. Evidence abounds. ‘‘They give us 
elasses in millinery and candy-making.”’ 
said one mother scornfully, ‘‘but nothing 
about ck“dren!’’ Another said, more 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I don’t want to make the 
same mistakes with my children that my 
husband’s mother made with him.’’ Both 


*Excerpts from The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, September, 
1930. Publication No. 2420. 
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were leading committees of men and 
women in the organization of parent edu- 
cation agencies in their cities. Profes- 
sionals regularly report unfulfilled re- 
quests for their services. ‘‘We could con- 
duct twice forty groups if we had the 
leaders.’’ ‘‘My schedule for the winter 
was full within two weeks and I had to 
tell two groups already organized that 
they would have to wait another year for 
leaders.’’ 

The enormous popularity of university 
correspondence courses in child psy- 
chology and of syndicated newspaper ad- 
vice on bringing up children, the increas- 
ing number of parent education articles 
in the women’s magazines, and the num- 
ber and rising circulation of magazines 
devoted specifically to parent’s problems, 
all attest a nation-wide hunger. 

Back of these needs and interests lie 
fundamental considerations. The rapidity 
of social change in this century and the 
lag of the schools in adapting themselves 
to it have been responsible for a great 
wave of interest in adult education. 
‘‘There are at least five times as many 
adults, men and women, pursuing some 
form of educational study as are regis- 
tered as candidates for degrees in all the 
colleges and universities of this country.’ 
The desire to keep up with the times and 
to be prepared adequately for getting the 
most out of life, including parenthood, 
seem to be the human motives back of 
this movement. The need for parent 
education is a part of the need for adult 
education generally. 

But there exist still more fundamental 
considerations. Probably in no other de- 
cade in history has there been such rapid 
application of scientific technology to 


1Keppel, F. P., “Education for Adults,” Yale Review, 


April, 1926. 
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everyday affairs and such rapid and pro- 
found change in the structure of home 
life, in the daily habits of individuals liv- 
ing in families, and in attitudes of parents 
and children towards each other. Parents 
are living at the center of these changes. 
They know that a new world is coming 
into being because they feel and see it in 
their own households. All are confused, 
some utterly bewildered. Sharply they 
are reminded that they can no longer 
function as parents simply by relying 
upon their instinctive equipment. The 
need for parent education is a deeply felt 
need and it is rooted in the very structure 
of modern life.” 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS® 


Immediately following the war, the 
Federation for Child Study, the oldest or- 
ganization in the field and the best equip- 
ped, began to receive requests for assist- 
ance from all parts of the country. For 
five years it struggled along under an 
increasingly heavy load. In 1924, it in- 
eorporated as_the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, and with financial assist- 
ance granted by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, it widened both 
scope and method to include the nation- 
wide organization and supervision of par- 
ent education groups, the training of 
workers, the publication of educational 
materials, and the enlargement of its 
magazine Child Study for a national audi- 
ence. 

Today, the Association’s membership 
numbers six thousand, and its services 
each year reach many thousands more. Its 
original purpose—to assist parents in the 
rearing of their children—still remains 
central. Child study groups are still its 


*Lindeman, E. C., “Parent Education in the Modern 
World,” Child Study, May, 1930. 


*This and the next four sections deal with the organiza- 
tion and the development of parent educetion agencies iu 
this country. Treatment is selective. Many agencies are 
not mentioned at all, and some whose work is similar to 

t of other agencies described more fully are menticned 
briefly. For fuller descriptions, see the 28th Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Pre- 
achool and Parental Education, Chap. 10; reports ‘of the 
Bronxville, ge and Atlantic City Conferences: and 
Thomas, William I., and Dorothy woo The Child in 
America, Chap. 8, New York; A. A. Knopf, 1928. 





principal activity. On the method side 
they are supplemented by a consultation 
service, staffed by a psychiatrist and a so. 
cial case worker, which offers to study 
group members the opportunity of work- 
ing out more personal problems than can 
be effectively handled in group discussion. 
On the content-material side, study groups 
are supplemented each year by a pro- 
gram of lectures and conferences by spe- 
cialists in various aspects of child de- 
velopment and education; by special fact- 
finding committees which make regular re- 
ports on children’s literature, books for 
parents, schools and camps, music and 
educational research; and by a library 
and a monthly magazine. 

The Association also conducts institutes 
and training courses for leaders and par- 
ent education workers, and in coopera- 
tion with Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, a course for graduate students 
preparing for professional careers in par- 
ent education. 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, because of 
increasing interest on the part of fathers, 
changed its name in 1924 to the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Ex- 
cept for supplying organization plans and 
study outline pamphlets for preschool 
study circles of mothers, its work has been 
civic, political, and reformist. The need 
for an intensive, professionally led parent 
education program, however, has been in- 
creasingly felt by its officers. Beginning 
in September 1930, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
on leave of absence from her parent edu- 
eation work at the University of Cincin- 
nati, will work with the staff of the Na- 
tional Congress in developing its parent 
education program. 

The American Association of University 
Women launched an adult education pro- 
gram for its 35,000 members in 1923. This 
consisted largely in promoting the study 
of preschool, elementary, and adolescent 
education, ‘‘to give its members a more 
scientific understanding of children from 
birth through adolescence, and to help im- 
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prove methods of dealing with children in 
homes and in schools.’’ The second year 
saw 124 child study groups in operation 
among university women, and in 1929 
there were more than five hundred such 
groups scattered from Maine to California. 
Some are self led, but most use local edu- 
cators as chairman or discussion leaders. 
The educational office of the American 
Association of University Women pre- 
pares and distributes guidance material 
and informational reprints, and conducts 
loan libraries and exhibits. It has also 
undertaken studies of literature for par- 
ents and of children’s clothing and toys. 

So persuasive has been the argument 
that home economies is giving dispropor- 
tionate consideration to the material side 
of home life and not enough attention to 
the personality development of the chil- 
dren for whom the home exists, that home 
economics teachers are making increas- 
ingly prominent their courses in child care 
and guidance and in family relationships. 

This development has been hastened by 
the work of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, which inaugurated in 
1926 a four-year child development and 
parent education program for teachers 
offering preparental and parental educa- 
tion courses, and for homemakers inter- 
ested in ‘‘professional improvement’’ in 
homemaking. Publications of this Asso- 
ciation increasingly feature parent educa- 
tion material, and home economics de- 
partments who desire it are given assist- 
ance in the development of parent edu- 
cation programs. Several studies of home 
economics education and of parent educa- 
tion methods are being made. 


Orric1aL STATE PROGRAMS 


State programs in parent education 
under governmental auspices are also 
products of the last decade. With the 
help of Federal appropriations adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education, ‘‘mothercraft classes’’ 
were started in Oklahoma in 1921. Ne- 
braska followed suit the next year with 
‘‘mother training courses’’ in the schools 


of Omaha. These were extended to other 
cities in 1923 and to smaller towns in 
1927, and the following year, classes were 
offered to both fathers and mothers. 

California organized, in 1926, a Bureau 
of Child Study and Parent Education in 
the Division of Adult Education of the 
State Department of Education, with the 
purpose of presenting to parents in non- 
technical language the opinions of recog- 
nized experts in the field of child study, 
and of affording parents opportunity for 
directed practice in the analysis of com- 
mon problems and in the application of 
generalized information to conerete home 
situations.”’ 

Study groups are conducted each year 
in connection with existing organizations— 
public schools, parent-teacher associations, 
clubs, churches, and so forth—each under 
the chairmanship of a lay leader who 
holds special teaching credentials from one 
of the training courses conducted by the 
Bureau’s specialists. 

A somewhat similar plan exists in 
Ohio, where, in 1929, the Head of the 
Division of Adult Education at Ohio 
State University became the Head of the 
Division of Parent Education of the State 
Department of Education. The aim of 
this integrated program is the organiza- 
tion and the supervision of child study 
groups for parents, the training of leaders 
for these groups, and the development of 
study materials, demonstration centers, 
and exhibits. It also attempts to train lay 
leaders. Since January, 1930, a monthly 
bulletin has been published. 

In 1928, New York’s State Department 
of Education organized a Division of 
Child Development and Parent Education 
to coordinate the work of institutions and 
agencies interested in those fields through- 
out the state, to help set up common proj- 
ects, and to help develop new centers for 
the demonstration of parent education 
needs and methods. By the end of the 
first year, this Division had helped to or- 
ganize in different parts of the state sev- 
eral leadership training courses for paregt 
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education workers, and was trying to se- 
eure professional parent education workers 
for two city school systems. 


Cup DevELOPMENT RESEARCH CENTERS 


Child development research is carried 
on in centers at Iowa State University, 
University’ of Minnesota, University of 
California, University of Toronto, McGill 
University; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; at the Washington Child Re- 
search Center, the Yale Psycho-Clinic, and 
in the Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit. 
Programs are threefold: (1) research in 
chosen aspects of child development; (2) 
the training of workers; and (3) the dis- 
semination to parents of knowledge about 
children. 

It was in 1917 that the Iowa State 
Assembly, inspired by a group of far- 
sighted club women, passed a bill which 
provided for the establishment and the 
upkeep of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station as an integral part of the 
State University. In 1924, increased state 
appropriations and grants from private 
agencies made possible the organization of 
a parent education division ‘‘to make 
available to the people of the state the 
best thought about children, including the 
findings of the research station, and to 
induce parents to look at their children 
objectively as well as _ subjectively.’’ 
Under its direction a few demonstration 
child study groups meet regularly in. 
strategic centers of the state. Through 
its efforts, an Iowa State Council of Child 
Study and Parent Education was organ- 
ized in 1927, ‘‘to bring together all 
agencies in the state interested in parent 
education, for the discussion of methods 
and for the overcoming of duplication.’’ 

The Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of California is unique in that 
its director is also Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Study and Parent Education of 
the State Department of Education. The 
Institute has begun a series of carefully 
worked out studies of parent education 
methods,. which in the next few years 
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should yield valuable results. The St. 
George’s School for Child Study at 
Toronto is also making studies of group 
methods. The Institute of Child Welfare 
Research at Teachers College, Columbia, 


has worked out, with the help of other de- : 


partments in the University and of the 
Child Study Association of America, the 
most complete course for the training of 
parent education workers yet developed. 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Home- 
making since 1924, and the Yale Psycho- 
Clinie since 1926, have carried on parent 
education primarily by individual instrue- 
tion. Gradually, the former also developed 
group work both for the parents of its 
nursery school children and for other 
groups in the city; the latter uses indi- 
vidual conference exclusively. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CouRSsEs 


At the close of the decade, twenty-seven 
land grant colleges and state universities 
were offering instruction in child care and 
development through home economies ex- 
tension courses, or the work of county 
home demonstration agents. New York 
State College of Home Economies at Cor- 
nell and the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanics developed their 
courses in 1925 parallel to residence 
courses, which included observation in the 
nursery school and the study of family 
situations known to the consultation cen- 
ters. Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Arts and the Univer- 
sity of Illinois have also had extension 
programs under way since 1925, and Ohio 
State University since 1926. Twenty-two 
other courses have been organized in the 
three years ending with 1929. 

The Vassar College Department of 
Euthenics has conducted institutes of eu- 
thenies every summer since 1926, pri- 
marily to pass on to Vassar alumnze who 
are mothers, the findings of scientific re- 
search in education, human behavior, child 
development, and the techniques of home- 
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making. Facilities are provided for the 
residence of every member of the family 
during the institute month. Nowhere in 
the country is there a more inclusive pro- 
gram of parent education, although it 
serves only a limited number for a short 
period of time. 

In response to several requests, the 
School of Applied Social Science of West- 
ern Reserve University, in the spring of 
1925, opened to parents, visiting teachers, 
nurses, and social workers an extension 
course on the development of young chil- 
dren. The following year a course on the 
development of the school child was 
added, and in 1927 this work was moved 
to Cleveland College, the adult education 
division of Western Reserve University, 
to form a division of parent education. 
which year offers an increasing variety of 
courses to both fathers and mothers. The 
Child Training Committee affiliated with 
the Community Chest conducts child study 
groups in various sections of the city, 
forming in relation to the University a 
kind of extension service. 

In ten other cities, university professors 
of psychology, biology, and education are 
known to be conducting lecture courses 
and study groups for parents. Some of 
these courses are organized by parent- 
teacher associations, some by clubs, and a 
few by churches. Attendance ranges from 
several hundred at lectures to fifteen or 
twenty at group discussions. From six 
to twenty meetings comprise a course, de- 
pending on the lecturer and the interest 
of attendants. The most significant as- 


‘pect of this informal work is that it is 


organized, financed, and carried on by 
parents who want it. There is every rea- 
son to believe from inquiries and com- 
ments received that similar courses can 
be found in many urban centers of the 
country. 


LocaL VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


In 1919, the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund in Chicago, which devotes 
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its resources to improving the conditions 
of child life, began weekly classes for par- 
ents to supplement the individual instruc- 
tion of the physicians and the health 
workers in its nutrition section. This 
group work still continues, but most of 
the Fund’s parent education is carried on 
through individual contacts and confer- 
ences. 


In connection with a mobile child guid- 
ance clinic which had begun its work three 
years earlier, the Monmouth County (New 
Jersey) Organization for Social Service 
developed, in 1924, a program of parent 
education. Groups were held in con- 
venient places throughout the county, and 
a central group for training leaders met 
at the county seat. During 1927-1928, the 
professional workers tried to develop lay 
leaders who would carry on the work 
without professional supervision; but after 
their departure, study groups disin- 
tegrated. Their aim, the indefinite con- 
tinuance of the work under trained lay 
leadership, has not been realized. 

In the spring of 1925, a group of edu- 
cators, social service workers, and parents 
organized Parents’ Council of Philadel- 
phia ‘‘to arouse the city to the importance 
of parent education and to make avail- 
able to interested parents opportunities 
for directed study and discussion.’’ Under 
professional leadership, the Council set 
out in 1926 to develop a city-wide parent 
education program. Study groups were 
organized in all parts of the city in clubs, 
schools, churches, social agencies, and pri- 
vate homes. Through these groups, a 
series of public lectures, and the. distribu- 
tion of mimeographed material, the Coun- 
cil’s program became widely known. 

An evaluation of the results of this type 
of program in 1928 convinced the staff 
and the Board of Directors that the most 
useful service could be rendered, not by 
endeavoring to furnish leadership for par- 
ent education throughout the whole city, 
but by conducting groups within organiza- 
tions which might in the future carry on 
parent education as an integral part of 
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their programs, by experimenting with 
methods of conducting parents’ groups, 
and by training leaders. The Council 
now conceives of itself as carrying out 
these three functions. 

In 1929-1930, twenty-one hundred mem- 
bers were enrolled, and a staff of five pro- 
fessional leaders conducted forty-six study 
groups, five of which were leader training 
classes, and three fourths of which met 
in public schools and social service agen- 
cies. Groups were supplemented by loan 
libraries, lectures, all-day institutes, and 
two small publications. Careful records 
of proceedings were kept and are now 
being used as data for a comprehensive 
study of group method in parent educa- 
tion. 

THe Nationa Counci. 

Upon invitation of the Child Study 
Association of America, and through the 
generosity of the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, thirteen organizations 
known to be interested in the education 
of parents were invited in October, 1925 
to send representatives to a conference at 
Bronxville, near New York City. Six 
days were given to detailed descriptions of 
the work of the agencies represented and 
to a discussion of difficulties and tech- 
niques. Before adjourning, this confer- 
ence decided to organize a National Coun- 
cil of parent education which should: 
**(1) assemble and make available re- 
search material for workers in the field; 
(2) serve as a clearing house for re- 
search; (3) suggest qualifications and 
guide the training of workers; and (4) 
collect and disseminate educational ma- 
trials other than research.’’ Edna Noble 
White, Director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, was chosen chairman. 

During the next year, a survey was 
made of all agencies known to be doing 
parent education work in the United 
States, and workers representing these 
agencies were invited to meet in October, 
1926, at the Merrill-Palmer School in De- 
troit. Discussion sessions dealt with prob- 
lems of subject matter, teaching method, 


leadership training, and relationships with 
nursery schools and social service and 
health agencies. The business section re- 
elected Edna Noble White, chairman and 
chose several other officers. 

The next gathering, a business confer- 
ence which met in New York in January, 
1928, chose a governing board, considered 
at length the formulation of a definite 
program of activities, and took steps to in- 
clude as members of the National Council 
as many organizations as were conducting 
active parent education programs. In 
April, 1928, a grant was made by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. The 
following June, headquarters were opened 
at 41 East 42nd Street, with Flora M. 
Thurston as Executive Secretary and Dr. 
Eduard C. Lindeman as Consulting Di- 
rector. 

Dr. Lindeman brought perspective and 
flexibility to a movement hitherto more 
narrowly conceived. His conviction that 
parent education represents the most stra- 
tegic educational venture of modern life 
in tempered by an attitude of ‘‘lively, 
searching, and hesitant exploration.’’ He 
warns, ‘‘ America is the most favorable of 
environments for social movements hur- 
riedly conceived, rapidly inflated, speedily 
interred.’’ Under his leadership, the first 
National Conference of Parent Education 
Workers in Atlantic City, November, 
1928, asked questions, sought a clearer 
definition of aims, and candidly explored 
problems. 

Looking back over the first two years 
of the National Council, in January, 1930, 


Dr. Lindeman summarized its activities as © 


‘‘functional coordination, critical attention 
to standards, and guidance in research 
and education.’’ More specifically, the 
staff served as conference leaders and ad- 
visers in coordinating parent education 
effort in various cities and states where 
their services were requested. It served 
also as a committee of selection for fellows 
and scholars designated for future leader- 
ship in parent education; and it helped 
agencies to select professional workers. - 
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Personal assistance on research projects 
was given to fellows and other parent 
education workers; several local confer- 
ences were conducted or assisted, and ma- 
terials were prepared for publication. 


DANGERS AND ASSETS 

Parent education wears all the ear- 
marks of a new and popular movement. 
Child study groups spring up over night, 
and are soon followed by supervisory and 
administrative agencies. Everywhere par- 
ents want help, yet they are not always 
sure what they want. There is a dearth 
of leaders, but no accepted qualifications 
by which to guide the selection of re- 
cruits. Energies are spent getting pro- 
grams under way, but no one knows which 
are the more effective. The idea has be- 
come so popular that organizations in re- 
lated fields want ‘‘child study”’ or ‘‘par- 
ent education’’ attached to some phase of 
their work. Leaders coming into it from 
other professions show a tendency to an- 
nounce high and inclusive aims and to 
overstate their achievements, -while their 
work is colored by former professional 
habits and is often quite ineffective as 
parent education. 

If this seems perilously near chaos, con- 
sider some of the movement’s indisputable 
assets. Only applicant agencies whose 
work is up to carefully stated standards 
are accepted as members of the National 
Council. The prerogatives of members 
vary with the amount and the quality 
of their work, and every two years all 
member agencies are reclassified on the 
basis of reports submitted. The educa- 
tional preparation and the professional 
standing of parent education leaders is 
high; all have had some graduate training 
and many possess doctors’ degrees. Again, 
methods of work have been kept flexible 
and all sorts of promising procedures have 
been tried out, on the theory that a wide 
range of experimentation is likely to dis- 
eover better methods in the end. Finally, 
in most communities, parent education 
activities are carric1 on in closest rela- 
tions with the work of other educational 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS IN PARENT EDUCATION 


and welfare agencies. Insistence on its 
unique aims and methods, coupled with 
administrative codperation, or even inte- 
gration if the situation requires it, is 
winning wholesome respect for parent 
education. 


THe Future: Mernop 


The future of this toddling movement 
would seem to depend: first, upon whether 
or not it can evolve an educational pro- 
cedure that will be scientifically valid, 
educationally effective, and at the same 
time releasing and satisfying to partici- 
pating parents; and second, upon the 
degree to which the parent education 
activities of private experimental agencies 
can be taken over by public educational 
and welfare agencies without becoming 
stereotyped and ineffective. 

No answer that will bear scrutiny has 
yet been given to the inescapable ques- 
tions: What is parent education accom- 
plishing? What differences in the actual 
handling of children are being made by 
the education of their parents? What 
differences are being produced in the daily 
functioning, the adjustment, and the 
happiness of parents? This is the move- 
ment’s central problem. 

With the philosopher Herbart as their 
guide, many parent educators vitalize 
knowledge by putting it into stories, case 
studies, exhibits demonstrations; to get 
it accepted through developing intimate 
points of contact between teacher and 
taught; and to get it applied by supply- 
ing illustrations and rules to be followed. 
Leaders working from this point of view 
have described their classes as ‘‘making 
the available knowledge about children 
interesting and usable,’’ or ‘‘giving par- 
ents an understanding of how learning 
and growth takes place, with rules to 
guide them in applying this knowledge to 
concrete situations.’’ 

Believing that observation of the correct 
handling of children is central in a 
learning experience, some workers have 
required parents to watch experienced 
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nursery school teachers with children, 
and discuss reasons for the treatment 
they have observed. Others, pinning their 
faith on the half truth that learning 
comes by doing, give parents home proj- 
ects (‘‘to get Bobby to take his cod-liver 
oil without fussing’’ ‘‘to cure myself of 
impatient retorts,’’ ‘‘to get Mary to stop 
telling lies,’’ and so forth) upon the 
progress of which they report to the 
group. Still others protest that in spite 
of their intellectual understanding of how 
learning takes place, mothers, when up 
against even simple emotional situations, 
actually handle them as if they had 
*‘learned’’ nothing. 

One experienced leader discusses why 
parents feel and act as they do, in con- 
nection with each concrete child manage- 
ment problem presented in the group. 
Another leader in the same organization 
avoids a direct discussion of parental 
emotion, but tries instead to secure wiser 
handling of everyday situations on the 
part of parents, who she hopes remain 
unconscious of their own emotional needs 
or of how they are being expressed. 

How much actual education is taking 
place in these various procedures? No 
one knows; but in the spring of 1930, 
nine parent education agencies reported 
undertaking studies of methods and re- 
sults. This is a good omen. Such studies 


are needed. Upon their thoroughness will 
depend the development of effective meth- 
ods and the future usefulness of parent 
education. 


GumING THE TRANSITION 


Like most American movements, parent 
education received its early impetus from 
individuals and private voluntary agencies. 
And like other needful developments, 
home economies for instance or physical 
education, pareut education seems destined 
to become, in part at least, a public oppor- 
tunity and a public responsibility. 

City, county, and state departments of 
education and welfare are already adding 
to their staffs parent education specialists. 
There is imminent danger, however, that 
parent education will accept insufficiently 
tested methods, for popular demand must 
be immediately quieted with something; 


.that it will become the plaything of 


specialists in behavior or in health, for 
overemphasis on an aspect of the whole 
seems to be peculiarly easy in America; 
and that it will lose its present problem- 
conscious and experimental outlook. To 
guide this devolution in such a way that 
values already won are held fast, at the 
same time that teaching and administra- 
tive procedures are improved, will require 
statesmanship of high caliber. 
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Parent Education in the Institute of Child 





Welfare of the University of Minnesota 


JoHn E. ANDERSON 
Director of Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


carried on by the Institute of Child 

Welfare at the University of Minne- 
sota may be divided into three broad 
classes of which the first includes the in- 
formal activities which are the by-product 
of the maintenance of a large research 
program on children and the conduct of 
a nursery school and kindergarten. The 
second centers about the preparental edu- 
cational activities 
of an organization 
which reaches 
many undergrad- 
uate students 
through its aca- 
demic courses and, 
the third consists 
of the more formal 
parent education 
activities which are 
concerned with the 
conduct of study 
groups for parents, 
the distribution of reading courses and 
the development of local leader groups in 
rural areas. 

The Institute was established in 1925 
with the three-fold purpose of making 
scientific studies of the development of the 
child, training future workers in the field 
of child welfare, and bringing to parents 
through an extension program the infor- 
mation accumulated in its own and other 
research centers. The Institute is organ- 
ized as a separate division of the Univer- 
sity co-operating with the schools, colleges, 
and departments of the University which 
are carrying on work related to its pro- 
gram. Among these departments are: 


"Tan program for parent education 


Anatomy, Education, Home Economics, 
Pediatrics, Psychology, Nervous and Men- 





AN ANIMATED CONVERSATION. 


school and _ kindergarten. 
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tal Diseases, Public Health Nursing and 
Sociology. The Institute also co-operates 
with the General Extension Division and 
with the Agricultural Extension Division 
of the University. 

We may describe the informal activities 
first. It has been said that parents not 
only educate their children but that chil- 
dren in turn educate their parents. Par- 
ents whose children are in a modern nur- 
sery school or kin- 
dergarten visit 
such a school fre- 
quently and have 
close and intimate 
contacts with the 
teachers of their 
children. Through 
the follow-up visits 
which are made by 
workers of the In- 
stitute to the homes 
of the children 
from time to time 
in order to secure data and through the 
reports which are sent out from the nursery 
school and kindergarten to the parents at 
regular intervals an informal function for 
the education of parents operates quite in- 
dependently of the more formally organized 
study groups which are a feature of the 
parent education department. 

Since from four to five hundred dif- 
ferent students from the various under- 
graduate colleges of the University com- 
plete courses in the Institute each year, 


it is evident that, to some extent at least 


the Institute carries on a _ pre-parental 
education program. Many of these stu- 
dents have the opportunities afforded by 
observations of children in the nursery 
While pre- 
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parental education is not a primary pur- 
pose of the Institute, nevertheless a re- 
search organization for the study of chil- 
dren set up in a modern university, can 
hardly fail to develop such a program. 
Each year since the opening of the Insti- 





JUNIOR-SIZED FIXTURES. 


tute the number of undergraduate stu- 
dents reached has increased. 

The formal activities of the Institute in 
parent education may be divided into (a) 
correspondence courses which are either 
free and non-credit or fee courses carry- 
ing university credit, (b) off campus ex- 
tension courses under the General Exten- 
sion Division, carrying university credit, 
(ec) study groups offered through spe- 
cialists in cities and towns, and (d) local 
leader projects developed by specialists in 
the rural regions with the cooperation of 
the Home Demonstration Service of the 
Agricultural Extension Division. 

A free non-credit, sixteen-lesson corre- 
spondence course on Child Care and 
Training (dealing mainly with the young 
child), is sent to any resident of the state 
who applies, one lesson going out each 
week. If those who receive the course 
answer the questions at the end of each 
lesson, a certificate is issued. Up to the 
present time over 12,000 persons have been 
enrolled in this course. So great was the 
demand for the material outside of the 
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state that the lessons were published in 
book form under the title, Child Care and — 
Training by Faegre and Anderson, and 
issued by the University of Minnesota 
Press. A second course on the training of 
the school child and adolescent, in which 
considerable interest has been shown, has 
been written and is now being distributed 
in a similar manner. 

Two correspondence courses carrying 
university credit are offered under the 
general regulations of the University Ex- 
tension Division, as are also two parallel 
evening and off campus credit extension 
classes. The first of these is on the topic 
of Child Development and Training and 
the second on Home Educational Methods 
for the Child. 

Perhaps the most important Institute 
activity in the field of parent education 
is to be found in the establishment and 
conduct of study groups. The Institute 
furnishes leadership for study groups to 
any organization which applies, providing 
the organization undertakes to handle the 
details of managing the group. In the 
cities where specialists are located the 
minimum requirement for registration is 
fifteen persons. If the demand comes 
from outside the Twin Cities or Duluth, 
it is necessary that three groups be or- 
ganized with a minimum of twenty mem- 
bers each. Groups are conducted under 
the auspices of parent-teacher associations, 
churches, settlement houses, boarding- 
home mothers, clubs, neighborhood groups, 
etc. Groups may meet once a week every 
two weeks or once a month and may study 
topics covering any period of development 
or training. Usually the program is de- 
termined by consultation of the parent 
education staff with a chairman and a 
secretary selected by the group. For 
groups who have no particular preference 
a basic course of six lessons is offered. 
Groups may continue working over a 
period of years covering a sequence of 
topics. <A traveling library of ten or 
twelve books is supplied each group and 
circulated among the members. During 
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the year 1929-30 there were eighty-seven 
study groups, totalling 1,912 persons, or- 
ganized under this plan. The plan and 
details of the Institute program for study 
groups is described in a Manual for the 
Organization of Study Groups issued as a 
circular by the Institute. 

The home demonstration and argicul- 
tural extension work in child care and 
development like that of the other sub- 
jects in that field is carried on under the 
local leader plan. The specialist who 
trains local leaders is rotated through 
various portions of the state as demand 
arises. At the present time the work is 
concentrated about a basic project on 
child care and training which in content 
covers material similar to that of the free 
non-credit correspondence course. During 
the year 1929-30, 116 groups reaching 
1618 persons were conducted by the ser- 
vice. 

Various miscellaneous parental educa- 
tion activities are carried on. Members of 
the Institute staff are in demand for lec- 
tures. Exhibits are made at public gather- 
ings such as the State Fair, conventions, 
ete. Articles are written for parent- 
teacher magazines and informal consulta- 
tions with parents are held from time to 
time. The Institute also has carried on 
several experiments with education over 
the radio. At the present time a series of 
36 radio talks are being given over the 
university station during the morning 
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hours. In the radio talks not only are 
there to be found discussions of the train- 
ing of children but also demonstrations of 
music for young children, of story telling, 
and such other features of the school pro- 
gram as lend themselves to presentation 
over the air. 

The Institute is also carrying on re- 
search in the field of parental education. 
The main project at the present time is 
an analysis of its parent education ac- 
tivities between 1925 and 1930. Very 
complete records were kept of the per- 
sons enrolled, of the study group meet- 
ings, and of as many of the details as 
possible. This analysis should give inter- 
esting information as to the types of peo- 
ple reached, the reasons for attendance or 
non-attendance, the topics in which there 
is greatest interest, comparison of various 
methods of eonducting groups, ete. An- 
other investigation is under way in which 
the effect of the parental education pro- 
gram in modifying the attitudes of par- 
ents is being studied. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Institute is an organization that touches 
the lives of children and parents at many 
points. Its research activities, its nur- 
sery school and kindergarten, its parental 
education program are integral parts of 
a whole. Through scientific study, through 
actual experience with children, through 
contacts with parents, an inclusive view 
of the life of the child is obtained. 
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The Education of Parents in Ohio 


JesstE A. CHARTERS 
State Department of Education, and Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


of Parents and Teachers, the Ohio 

State University and the State De- 
partment of Education inaugurated a ser- 
vice division of parental education in the 
summer of 1928. The title under which 
this work is being 
done in the State De- 
partment is the Divi- 
sion of Parental Edu- 
cation. In the Univer- 
sity the work comes 
under the Depart- 
ment of Adult Edu- 
cation. The head of 
the department is also 
director of the divi- 
sion, and the work is 
jointly financed be- 
tween the University 
and the State Depart- 
ment, all funds being 
disbursed by the Uni- 
versity. 

The term ‘‘Par- 
ental Education”’ is 
used in Ohio in an 
effort to keep the 
movement for the 
education of parents 
from being confused 
with parent-teacher 
associations. Many of 


A" the request of the Ohio Congress 


in 


associations sponsor 
parents’ study 
groups, and the State Congress has a pro- 
gram of parental education, so that we find 
many persons who think our plan is con- 
fined to parent-teacher associations. Quite 
the reverse is true. The department super- 
vises almost as many groups which are inde- 
pendent, or are sponsored by other organi- 
zations as it does parent-teacher groups. 





THE MOTHERS OF THE PARENTS’ LABORATORY : 
the parent-teacher syed ga CBseRve THe CHE_DREN. THEY nurse ‘Ss 
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oe GROUND, stay school; ‘‘remedial 


The plan as it is developing includes 
the following activities: Program help, 
materials, lectures, and other services to 
parents’ study groups; leadership train- 
ing, both amateur and professional ; a pre- 
school; radio broadcasts; a magazine, The 
Better Parents Bulle- 
tin; and non-credit as 
well as credit courses 
for parents. 

In addition, the de- 
partment has contin- 
uous access to and 
cooperation with re- 
lated departments in 
the University, con- 
sequently all the fa- 
cilities sometimes re- 
quired as a separate 
set-up are available 
to us without grief 
of administration, or 
the budget battle. The 
University psycho- 
logical clinic gives 
extraordinarily full 
service ; an able mem- 
ber of the department 
of pediatrics super- 
vises the health pro- 
gram of the preschool, 
with the assistance 
of a nurse from the 
training 


courses’? in English 
(for graduate students!) will be set up 
upon request; the Bureau of Educational 
Research is ready with assistance not only 
on research problems, but with technical 
help in many directions. 
It would be difficult to compute the 
annual budget we would be spending to 
provide the facilities which we have 
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drafted to our use from the University, 
and the state departments of Education, 
of Child Welfare, and of Public Health. 
But even with such assistance as we have 
been able to secure for our work, the 
demand for parental education is greater 
than we, can meet. Every city, almost 
every town, and many rural communities 
have parents study groups. These groups 
need training for their leaders. They 
need help in program-making. They send 
committees to our office to look over our 
books, to get advice about materials which 
will help the parents answer their own 
questions, or at least become more intelli- 
gent in the daily management of their 
own children. 

The request for lectures on the more 
difficult topics such as sex education, 
religious training, and vocational adviee 
has brought into the service experts in 
many fields. 

Our leader training classes are espe- 
cially interesting. One wintry day last 
year we held an all-day meeting of the 
leaders in Gallia County, at Gallipolis, 
the county seat. Gallia county is one of 
Ohio’s ‘‘river counties,’’ and these leaders 
represented groups back in the hills, in 
little villages, in mining towns, in con- 
solidated school districts, and the one 
town of the county. 

Similar institutes were held in Lima, 
Akron, Youngstown, Licking county, and 
elsewhere. Licking county is a fine, 
long-settled rural county. The home 
demonstration agent felt that the rural 
nutrition classes were ready to broaden 
their program. For two years the 
rural women had _ been studying to- 
gether, and had brought up many prob- 
lems of child training. In 1928-1929 
representatives of these groups came to 
the county seat to discuss a wider program 
of parental education. The Newark li- 
brary put on a special display of books 
in the field of parental education, and a 
mimeographed booklet was prepared by 
our department, to give the leaders some- 
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thing to take home and discuss with their 
groups. 

The rural groups have inspired town 
groups to form, so that now most of the 
communities in Licking county have a 
parents’ study group. 

When a member of the department goes 
out to meet a group of leaders, an all- 
day session is usually planned. Then 
perhaps a two- or three-day session, fol- 
lowed by monthly half-day meetings dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. An ad- 
vanced course is planned for leaders who 
have led a group one or more years under 
supervision. Leaders who can qualify as 
upper class or graduate students may re- 
ceive university credit for the work, under 
certain conditions. 

One of the most interesting projects 
which we have been called upon to assist 
was a toy exhibit held last fall by the 
local chapter of the A. A. U. |}W. The 
exhibit was given by the education com- 
mittee, and differed from other such ex- 
hibits in that it was entirely free from 
any commercial aspects. Some of the toys 
were lent by merchants from the Christ- 
mas stocks which were just being un- 
packed. Catalogs of toy makers were 
ransacked, and one member of the com- 
mittee took the responsibility for securing 
especially desirable toys on consignment. 
Most of these were sold privately after 
the exhibit was over. 

The Y. W. C. A. was an ideal place 
for the exhibit. Our department assisted 
by accumulating all the information pos- 
sible for a mimeographed booklet on toys; 
by supervising the arrangement of the 
toys so as to classify them somewhat 
according to age and interest of the child; 
by taking pictures of the exhibit; and 
by participating in the series of lectures 
which featured each afternoon. 

That phase of our program which re- 
quires most time of most of the staff is 
the Parents Laboratory Preschool. After 
an experimental year in the parish house 
of a church, a ‘‘row’’ of old houses was 
leased and remodeled. A glorious sunny 
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backyard was fenced in, and the school 
is now a delightful place for forty chil- 
dren. There are ten boys and ten girls 
in the four-year-old group; likewise in the 
five-year-old group. 

The kindergarten teacher is a product 
of the Milwaukee Kindergarten Training 
College, and the pre-kindergarten teacher 
comes directly from Merrill-Palmer. Three 
graduate students assist, one a paid assis- 
tant, the others as part of their training. 

Dr. Amalie K. Nelson, assistant in the 
department, is in charge of the Preschool. 
She supervises the testing and psycho- 
logical observations, has conferences with 
the parents, and directs their study. 

The parents’ program is the significant 
contribution of our Preschool to parental 
education technique. Its significance is due 
to the fact that it is planned as care- 
fully as is the child’s curriculum, and 
much time is given to the individual 
parents, as well as to the parents’ study 
group, and the lecture course. 

No attempt has been made in this 
article to give a complete and systematic 


account of the work which the division 
of parental education is doing in Ohio, 
The Better Parents Bulletin is the official 
publication of the staff, and is sent out 
free, as a service to the parents of the 
state. The September, October, and No- 
vember numbers this year give a full 
description of several phases of the work. 

But something should be said about 
the radio programs which have eon- 


tributed so largely not only to publicity © 


for parental education, but also to the use 
of books, and to the success of study 
groups in the more remote places. Some- 
times one is inclined to think that the 
‘*thousands of listeners’’ are in the cheer- 


ful imagination of a radio propagandist— - 


and sometimes they are. But when one 
goes out constantly into the villages and 
towns and is always greeted as an old 
friend because ‘‘we listen to your radio 
lectures,’’ the marvel of the radio is 
breath-taking, and its possibilities for the 
education of parents beyond the power 
of the imagination to picture. 








A LEADERSHIP INSTITUTE AT GALLIO 
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Pre-Parental Training in a Public School 


ZoE DEO 
Director, Child Care Laboratory, Lucy Flower Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Child Care has been given to the 

Seniors in their last semester in the 
Lucy Flower Technical High School. In 
December, 1927, the school was moved into 
its fine new building, which includes, 
among other splendid features, a suite for 
a nursery school, and the following fall 
a nursery school, or child care laboratory, 
was opened. While the laboratory is pri- 
marily for the benefit of the high school 
student, we have endeavored to provide a 
wholesome, healthful, happy environment 
for the children. 

The nursery school set-up accommodates 
only six children, two to four years old. 
At present we have three boys and three 
girls, age range 30 to 40 months, from 
average middle class homes. It so happens 
that with one exception, each one is an 
only child in the home. Our program is, 
in a general way, the one that is fol- 
lowed in most nursery schools, with minor 
changes and adaptations necessary to meet 
the particular needs and problems of this 
school, such as fitting our time to the class 
hours, etc. We are convinced the normal 
rights of the children are in no way sacri- 
ficed by the slight adjustments which have 
been made, nor are they jeopardized by 
the contacts with the students. These 
contacts are always under the most careful 
supervision. The students are cautioned 
not to thrust themselves on the children 
in any way and to assist them only when 
absolutely necessary. They are led to see 
the desirability of making children self- 
dependent as soon as is possible. 

Before entering the child care course, 
which is required of all four year students, 
the girls have a background of home eco- 
nomics training which includes work in 
sewing, clothing, cooking, meal serving, 


Po: a number of years a course in 


dietetics, and home nursing, as well as 
the regular high school academic subjects. 

The child care course is given by the 
head of the Household Arts department, 





ENJOYING A PICTURE BOOK OUT OF 
DOORS.. 


who also attends to much of the adminis- 
trative detail of the nursery laboratory. 
The course consists of four 45-minute 
periods per week plus a minimum of 
twenty hours per semester in the nursery 
school. 
A brief outline of the course follows: 
I. Maternity and Infant Hygiene 
1. Mortality rates 
2. Prenatal care and birth 
3. Feeding, sleep, clothing, ete. 
4. Protection from disease 
5. Normal mental development 
II. Pre-school Period (2-6 years) 
1. Standards of Development 
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a. Physical 

b. Mental 

ce. Emotional 

d. Social 
III. Sehool Child (6-10 years)—Early 

Adolescent Period 
1. Characteristics 
a. Physical 
b. Mental 
The nursery school assignments are 

made so that each girl has opportunity to 
participate in every period of the day 
except when the children are sleeping. 
This gives a wide variety of contacts dur- 
ing the semester. The students, under the 
supervision of the director, assist in the 
cloak room, in toilet periods, indoor and 
outdoor play periods, and in the domestic 
activities in the room. They help in the 
preparation and serving of the meals, su- 
pervise the setting of the tables, and eat 
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Normal College or one of the universities, 
and others marry soon after leaving school. 
We are sure that every member of the 
child care classes is benefited by the prac- 
tical training of this course, and we are 
equally sure that it is an essential part 
of the technical education of girls. 


CHILD CARE LABORATORY. 
First or Second Period. 
First STUDENT. 
1. Preparation of orange juice. 
a. Wash oranges and cut on utensil pan. 
b. Squeeze oranges and remove seeds. 
e. Fill cups and place on serving table. 
2. Clearing of table. 
a. Go to kitchen and stand ready to 
accept dishes as children bring them. 
b. Wash, seald and put away dishes. 
e. Wash and wipe orange juice tables 
and doilies if oileloth ones are used. 
d. Place sereen carefully so it will not 
fall on child. 





CHEESE BOXES AS A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPENSIVE 
HOLLOW BLOCKS. 


with the children. Thus they have ample 
opportunity to study the children in differ- 
ent activities and are required to make 
full reports in class on their observations. 

Many of our graduates enter nurses’ 
training schools, some enter the Chicago 





Seconp STUDENT. 
1. If any child comes as late as this help 
remove wraps. 
2. See that child hangs wraps on own 
‘ hook. 
3. Superintend toilet duties of child. 








F 





eS, a. Unbutton underwear when necessary. 
ol. b. Child combs hair. 

he ce. Washes hands. 

c- d. Brushes teeth. 


e. Drinks 4% cup of water. 
4. Preparation for orange juice. 
a. Call children to bathroom one at a 
time to wash hands. 
5. Table setting. 
a. See that chairs are correctly placed. 
b. sets table 1. 
¢. sets table 2. 
in. Children select center piece.: 
is, Doily at each place. 
le. Napkin folded at each place at left. 
d. Children place cups of orange juice 
to on table. 
m. 6. Children and adults stand behind chairs 
until all are ready to be seated. 
. Student presides at one table. 
. . Clearing table and preparing for rest. 
ot a. clears table 1. 
b. clears table 2. 
Third Period. 
1, Bring wraps for going out doors. 
2. Enter sleeping room through bathroom. 
3. Sit on chairs opposite cots. 
4. Assist in dressing children. 

a. Shoes to be put on before making 
beds. 

b. See that shoes are snugly and cor- 
rectly laced, on right feet, with 
tongue in place. Inspect each child’s 
shoes for these points. Tie bows for 
them. 

5. Assist in bed making. 

a. See that sheets and blankets are 
pulled up neatly. Insist on this. 

b. Help push beds back in place. 

6. Out door play. 

a. Help children with wraps if neces- 
sary. 

b. Assist them in getting toys out doors 
and in. 

ce. Observe children’s play for their 
(1) interests 
(2) abilities 
(3) needs 
(4) sociability. 

p Fourth Period. 

First StTupenr. 

n 1. Assist if needed in removing wraps. 
2. Supervise children in bathroom. 

a. See that each child goes to toilet. 
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b. See that sleeves are rolled up. © 
ec. Have child test temperature of water 
with finger. 
d. Wash and dry hands and face if 
necessary. 
e. Comb hair. 
3. Wash own hands before going to kitchen. 
4. Wash milk bottles, mix milk and cream, 
pour into cups, put on table. 
5. Assist in preparation and serving. 
6. Return any dishes belonging to Miss 
_ Moore or to Lunch Room. 


Seconp STupENT. 


1. Wash own hands before going to kitchen. 
2. Put double boilers on stove. Fill lower 
dish 1/3 full of hot water. 
3. Heat plates by standing in hot water a 
few minutes. 
4. Superintend setting of table. 
a. Place chairs. 
b. Children place doilies to edge of 
table. 
c. Student place on serving table: sil- 
ver on tray, bibs. 
ce. Children place articles at each place 
as follows: 
Fork at left. 
Spoon at right 
Must touch only handles of silver. 
5. Student to sit at table for lunch. 
6. After lunch clear tables, wash tables, 
wash and dry doilies. 
7. Leave kitehen in good order. 


Tuirp STUDENT. 


1. Go to Miss Moore’s room for milk, and 
for any instructions, food, menu, ete. 

2. Get food from lunch room. 

3. Let Miss Deo know when ready to 
serve. 

4. If soup or cocoa is on menu the first 
student serves it after we are seated. 

5. Arrange plate, put it on tray for child 
to serve. 

See that child holds tray securely. 

6. If ice cream is to be dessert bring it 
from lunch room just before twelve 
o’clock. 

Go for your lunch at twelve. 


Eighth Period. (After nap.) 
First STrupentT 


1. Wash off top of milk bottle and mix 
milk and cream well. 
2. Pour into pitchers. 














3. Place cups on doilies. Place pitchers 
on table. 

4. Assist each child in pouring milk. 

5. Refill pitchers when emptied. 

6. See that‘each child goes to table for his 
milk as he comes from bathroom. 

7. Wash cups as children finish using 
them. 
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SERVING DINNER. 


8. Leave no food in kitchen. 


SeconD STUDENT. 

. Assist in bathroom and sleeping room. 
Record time each child awakes. 

Assist younger children in bed making. 
Assist in dressing only as needed. 

. Supervision in bathroom. 

. Help with wraps. 


Om Oo 1D 








Rabindranath Tagore, poet, artist, phi- 
losopher and teacher visiting this country, 
bringing his message of international peace 
and good will was one of the first prophets 
of the East to catch a vision of social or- 
ganization in the school to national con- 
cepts of government. His schools are 
laboratories in which the children of India 
are learning lessons of self-determination 
and control preparatory to citizenship in 
the India of to-morrow. 

Those interested in lending a hand to 
reconstructive movements in education in 
America owe a debt of gratitude to Tolstoi 





and Tagore who in far distant lands 
preceded us in experiments in progressive 
education. 

Parry Smita Hit. 


The opening of the Suez Canal has freed the 
path of commerce between the two great geographi- 
cal divisions of the world. My appeal is to open 
up the channel for the commerce of culture between 
the Western Continents and my own country, India 
which represents the East, for through such free- 
dom of communication will be fulfilled a most im- 
portant mission of education. Mountains and seas 
can not obstruct the fact that deep in our beings 
we need you and you need us, for we are kin. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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Editor, AuticeE TEMPLE 


A significant contribution to literature for 
parents.—Seldom have parents been given a 
more interesting and readable review of their 
failings than is presented by Dr. Myers. The 
book* will not result in depression or gloom on 
the part of the reader if the said reader brings 
his sense of humor into the picture, for Dr. 
Myers is essentially human in his treatment of 
those parent attitudes which annoy children. 
There are many interesting illustrations of 
child behavior scattered throughout the book. 
These serve to clarify many of the points 
which the author makes. Though the book is 
mainly intended for parents, it is valuable 
reading for the many educators who are con- 
cerned with home as well as with school 
problems. 

Apa Hart ARr.irt, 
University of Cincinnati. 


A contribution to parent education—No 
book since the 1928 Year Book on Pre-School 
and Parental Edueation of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education has covered 
so many phases of parent education as the 
recently published yearbook of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teacherst. Programs 
in parent education are described as they are 
going on in 1930. The book deseribes not 
only the programs in the outstanding centers 
throughout the United States but also the part 
played by national organizations in parent 
education today. There is an excellent sum- 
mary of all of the articles in this field pub- 
lished during the past two years. There is 
also a complete set of reviews of books in the 
field of parent education published during the 
same period. The volume is excellent for ref- 
erence. It might well form the basis for class 
work in parent education. 

Apa Hart AruitTtT, 
University of Cincinnati. 


*Garry C. Myers, The Modern Parent, New York: 
ns Publishing Company, 1930. Pp. XIX + 350. 


tNational Congress of Parents and Teachers, Parent 
Education Year Book, 1930, Pp. 219. $1.00. 
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The rising generation should profit by this. 
—This second book by Blatz and Bott}, like 
the first, is designed primarily to meet the 
needs of parent study groups. It is, aceord- 
ingly, non-technical, earnest, and abounding in 
illustrative detail. At the end of each chap- 
ter there is an outline of what has been said 
as well as a recital of parents’ comments 
which are revealing of their problems and 
attitudes. The discussion is distinetly philo- 
sophieal, though comfortably so. Believing 
that experimental work has contributed little 
to the solution of the problems which parents 
encounter, the authors practically ignore the 
fruits of the experimentalists’ labors. On the 
other hand, they do not attempt to offer pre- 
cise formulae for the eradication of maladjust- 
ments in children. Rather they have set for 
themselves the task of expounding a point of 
view or a philosophy of child training and of 
illustrating how common problenis arising in 
child rearing may be dealt with in a way that 
is consistent with this philosophy. The objec- 
tives to which parents are encouraged to pledge 
themselves are epitomized in the two questions 
repeated frequently in the text: “How can I 
as a parent manage my child so that he will 
learn how best to live with others?” “How 
shall I direct and train my child so that he 
will come to accept full responsibility for his 
own behavior?” 


As is true of most texts written for the lay- 
man, issues are very simply treated, classifica- 
tions are sharp, doubtful and intermediate 
cases are very lightly touched upon, uniform- 
ities in objective behavior or in accomplish- 
ment are described more or less as the ex- 
pression of underlying entities, and solutions 
are offered with few qualifications. To sup- 
port this characterization, let us mention a few 
specifie examples. “There are four conditions, 
which, if fulfilled, tend to make learning easy 
St nates e@ 


1William E. Blatz and Helen Bott, The Management of 
Young Children. New York: William Morrow & Co., 1930. 
Pp. xii + 354, 
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and rapid,” is a statement made on page 291 
which we feel will leave the parent unaware 
that the conditions which influence the speed 
of learning are multitudinous. Ignoring the 
experimental work which causes us to question 
whether there are any traits common to leaders 
in the various fields, the authors assert, “Three 
main qualities for leadership may be men- 
tioned: initiative, which involves willingness 
to take a chance; decision, which implies ability 
to discriminate among alternatives; and lastly, 
willingness to accept consequence.” (See page 
321.) It is questionable, too, whether there 
has not been gross oversimplification of both 
the physical pattern and its application to 
child management, when inevitableness, im- 
mediacy, invariableness, and proportionality 
are lauded as qualities of physical phenomena 
that parents in their dealings with children 
might with profit imitate. 

In spite of the dangerous and at the same 
time meritorious simplicity of the concepts 
employed and a cumbersomeness in organiza- 
tion, the book is probably the most exhaustive 
and satisfactory treatise on general manage- 
ment that is available to the present-day 
American parent. It meets a real need and 
should reap a rich harvest. 

Heten L. Kocn, 
University of Chicago. 


Speech Handicaps.—The author of a recent 
book! presents in concise form a treatise out- 
lining his theories regarding causation of 
stammering and psycho-physical therapy which 
has been successfully applied in treating 
speech-handicapped individuals. 

Part I deals primarily with causation and 
with mental processes involved in speech. The 
psychoneuroses and their significance in 
speech disorders are briefly treated. The 
author feels that heredity, environment and 
complex physical, mental and emotional con- 
ditions bring about the mental confusion which 
leads to vagueness in mental images, confusion 
in thinking and chaos in forming associations 
centered about the speech activity. Bluemel 
has treated elsewhere (“Stammering and Cog- 
nate Defects of Speech.” G. E. Stechert & Co., 
N. Y., 1913) his theory of visual and audi- 
tory amnesia. Emphasis in his new work is 
also laid upon this theory of the causation of 

10, 8. Bluemel. Mental Aspects of Stammering. Balti- 


more: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1930. Pp. X + 
152. $2.50. 





stammering. He holds that interference with 
clear thinking and inability to formulate a 
distinct auditory image of a word or group 
of words, brings about a central inhibition or 
blocking which we call stammering. The idea 
of central inhibition and mental confusion has 
been dealt with experimentally by Travis in 
the Iowa Laboratories (University of Iowa 
Studies, Iowa Laboratories, 1926-1930) in his 
studies of the rate of transmission of a ner- 
vous impulse from brain to peripheral museu- 
lature. It is to be regretted that Dr. Bluemel 
has not included more experimental evidence 
of the soundness of his theories of visual and 
auditory amnesia, as his notion regarding the 
causation of stammering would be more con- 
vineing if shown experimentally. 

A rather unusual use of the term stammering 
is included in the chapter on Psychoneuroses, 
The author includes temporary “spasms” of 
the facial muscles, of the alimentary tract, the 
respiratory muscles, and even spasms of leg 
muscles under the term “stammering.” So far 
as we know, this term has been previously lim- 
ited to speech phenomena. The author speaks 
of the possibility of a mental “recoil,” which 
blocks off the verbal or auditory image, just 
as it is about to be knitted together into a 
speech impulse, and stammering then occurs 
because the speaker is unable to break through 
this involuntary mental recoil or inhibition. 

Part II gives principles involved in speech 
correction. The device known as “signalling” 
is described as a method of conditioning the 
pupil to good speech. By giving a stop signal, 
such as a castanet click or buzzer signal, the 
pupil is made to stop whenever speech diff- 
culty occurs, and to begin again on the receipt 
of a second signal. Later the pupil regulates 
the start signal himself, and is stopped only 
by the instructor when the speech becomes 
blurred or indistinct or an actual stumbling or 
hesitation ensues. Story telling and spon- 
taneous speech are used to build up the speech 
reactions, and short voice spans are culti- 
vated by having a specially prepared reader 
given to the pupil, in which passages are 
marked off into breath phrases, or groups 
which are easily controlled in a single breath 
span. Later, the breath span is gradually 
lengthened until the pupil can read smoothly 
a fairly long sentence. 

The concert method of reciting poems is 
usual with kindergarten and older children. 
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The child must later recite alone the passages 
which have been memorized first by group 
recitation. Sometimes the older pupil acts as 
instructor. 

The method of direct conditioning has been 
applied by Knight Dunlap in the Johns Hop- 
kins Laboratories with considerable success in 
dealing with stutterers. It is interesting to 
find that Dr. Bluemel also finds the method 
useful with many stutterers. We have the 
feeling that the success of this device varies 
considerably with the personality of the 
teacher and the personality traits of the stam- 
merer himself. We can recall instances in 
which this method might have been a danger- 
ous one to apply. By this method the child 
is made directly conscious of his own short- 
comings as to facial ties, muscle spasms, facial 
contortions and spasms, through watching his 
own reactions in the mirror, or having the 
teacher illustrate just what is taking place. 

A number of interesting games and speech 
devices are outlined in detail for the use of the 
speech teacher. The work with children above 
third grade is more rigid in discipline, although 
some of the same methods are used. Easy 
stories are assigned, games involving speech 
are introduced, reading under direction, story 
telling and spontaneous speech exercises are 
developed, both with the grade school children 
and with adults or high school groups. Some 
of these are similar to those already in use in 
various speech classes, others are new devices 
which have been developed by Dr. Bluemel 
and his teachers. The method as outlined con- 
sists chiefly in (1) story telling with smaller 
children, and reciting from memory; (2) read- 
ing assignments with older children; (3) use 
of pictures and stories; (4) narratives and 
spontaneous speech along the lines of the 
child’s special interests; (5) enriching of visual 
and auditory imagery. 

With the consent of the stammerer, the 
“Punishment” method of conditioning the 
speech reaction is sometimes used. Whenever 
a blocking occurs a mild electrical shock is 
administered to the arm or hand of the stam- 
merer, to increase his resistance to unfavor- 
able thinking, and to increase his effort and 
energy in formulaitng a clear image. From 
the standpoint of psychology this would seem 
to be a possible method, fruitful of good re- 
sults. Cattell’s studies in reaction time found 
that the speed of reaction was increased by 
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punishment methods, while commendation fre- 
quently slowed up the reaction time. This 
might vary somewhat with highly nervous and 
hypersensitive individuals, however. 

The instructor is advised to limit his work 
to very small groups or to individuals. Never 
more than six should be dealt with at a time. 
The length of period should be not more than 
30 minutes in the kindergarten or early grades, 
and about the length of class period in later 
grades. Cooperation of teacher and parent is 
necessary for the most effective results. Illus- 
trations and specific detail regarding method 
add much to the value of this volume, from 
the teacher’s standpoint. 

In conelusion, the author commends investi- 
gations now being made into the causes of 
stammering and urges further scientific studies 
by medical men, physiologists and by educators 
dealing directly with speech-handicapped chil- 
dren, of the causes and conditions which are 
responsible for the onset of speech disturb- 
ances. The school, as a part of its task of 
socializing and training the individual, should 
also undertake the problem of the elimination 
of speech defects, just as it is already taking 
care of more concrete problems under the head 
of various handicaps. To understand the 
author’s theory in detail, the reader should 
also see his earlier book. 


S. M. SrrucHriexp, 
Mt. Holyoke College. 


A useful guide for parents.—Numerous in- 
deed are the publications which have appeared 
within the last few years dealing with child 
training and addressed directly to parents. 
One of the most recent and helpful of these 
is a little volume® entitled, “The Child from 
One to Six; Psychology for Parents.” Written 
by a child psychologist who has had wide ex- 
perience in parent education, the book should 
prove unusually helpful to young parents con- 
fronted with the problem of giving their chil- 
dren the right start on the road to health and 
happiness. Perhaps a list of the twelve chap- 
ter headings will be the best way to acquaint 
the reader with the problems dealt with by the 
author. They are as follows: Willing Obe- 
dience; Discipline, Punishment and Rewards; 


*Ada Hart Arlitt. The Ohild from One to Siz. New 
bey . ee Book Company, 1930. Pp. XII + 
188. .00. 
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Good and Bad Habits; Habits of Sleep, Rest 
and Elimination; Eating Habits; Temper 
Tantrums and Quarreling; Children’s Fears; 
Training in Emotional Control; Your Child’s 
Imagination; How Your Child Thinks; Toys, 
Games and Occupations for the Pre-school 
Child; and The Use of Money. 

Each of these several topies is handled in a 
simple, clear and practical fashion. The author 
uses an abundance of illustrative material 
gathered from her own experience in dealing 
with little children and their parents. The 
psychological principles back of the practical 
advice and suggestions offered are presented in 
a manner easily understood by the layman. 
Parents needing guidance in their efforts to 
establish the right physical, mental, social and 
emotional habits in their young children will 
find it in this book. 

Auice TEMPLE, 
The University of Chicago. 


A revised edition of a comparatively recent 
book.—In the November number, 1928, of this 
Journal, Dr. Arlitt’s “Psychology of Infaney 
and Early Childhood” was reviewed by Dr. 
Harvey Carr.. The need for a revised edition 
of her book is explained by the author in the 
preface of this new edition* as follows: 


“Few fields have had a greater number of 
investigations in progress during the past 
three years than child development. The econ- 
tributions of these investigations to health and 
health habits, language, learning, play, and 
particularly to the field of emotional develop- 
ment have been so great that a revision of this 
text has been necessary in order to include the 
results of the major researches.” 

In harmony with this statement one finds on 
examining the new volume that most of the 
additional material is ineluded in two chap- 
ters dealing with the child’s emotions and a 
final chapter in which certain special prob- 
lems in child development related to health 
and play are discussed in terms of recent 
scientific studies. The reader will note also 
additions to the bibliography. The book is 
well adapted for use as a text in undergrad- 
uate courses in Child Psychology. Parents 
also will find it useful. 

Auice TEMPLE. 





*Ada Hart Arlitt. The Psychology of Infancy and Early 
Childhood. Revised edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, 1930. Pp. XIII + 382. $3.00. 
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Parent-Child Relationships. — This publiea- 


tiont is important for those parent educators — 


who are ready to forsake the old method of 
broadeasting “rules and regulations to be used 
in treating specific behaviors of children” and 


who need help in using the more recently de. — 


veloped “discussion method.” The authors have 
combined active experience with the best pre 
vailing practices and ideas of those responsible 
for directing our thinking into this newer 
method of group parent education. They have 
given a series of outlines, accompanied by ex- 
cerpts and bibliography, that are both prae- 
tical and suggestive. 

This is a paper bound volume of 168 pages. 
It considers eleven study units, ten pertaining 
to parent-child and family relationships, and 
the eleventh a supplementary unit which de. 
seribes the discussion method from the stand- 
points of objectives, lists questions for diseus- 
sion guides, projects, and a reading list. A 
short section of eight pages is devoted to the 
deseription of an experimental device propa- 
gandized by Mr. E. C. Lindeman, the participat- 
ing observer, with an outline for such a par- 
ticipator to follow. A complete bibliography of 
154 scientific references and nineteen references 
from the field of fiction conclude the volume. 

The study units are developed in elaboration 
of three objectives: I, Immediate face to face 
family relationships; II, The channels through 
which family integration is attained; III, Fam- 
ily-eommunity relationships. Each unit is de 
veloped as follows: A, objective stated; B, a 
list of questions for diseussion guides is given; 
C, suggestions are made to draw projects 
from experiences of the group; D, educational 
and fiction bibliography. Several pages of 
excerpts which may or may not be listed im 
section D follow. 

From the practical standpoint there is ma- 
terial here for those who will get all they can 
from one source. There is good reference 
material for the lay reader or student. There 
are suggestions throughout in content and 
plan for original work in developing other 
topies perhaps—or for experiment in the en 
riched use of such outlines. 


CurisTINE M. HeErniG, 
Institute of Child Development, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


TOutlines for Group Discussion by Ruth Andrus, Ph. 
Director, and May E. Peabody, M. A., Assistant, 
Development and Parental Education, the University @ 
the State of New York. The State Education Department 
The John Day Co., 1930. 
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Editor, EuizABETH MoorE MANWELL 


What Problems Have the Parents of Young 
Children?—A study has recently been published 
called Problems of Pre-School Children: A 
Basis for Parental Education.1 The purpose 
of this research was to discover what problems 
arose in the rearing of 225 American-born 
children, between the ages of one and five 
years, who were referred to seven habit elinies. 
In addition, the author attempted to discover 
the relation between these problems and the 
chronological ages and mental levels of the 
children; and between the problems and the 
race, educational training, religion, and occu- 
pation of the parents of the children and the 
rating of their homes; and between the prob- 
lems and the number of children in the family, 
and the age position of the problem child in 
the family. 

A further problem was to discover the opin- 
ions of specialists concerning the importance 
of parents’ attitudes toward their manner of 
dealing with the problems of their children. 
The ultimate aim of the study was to add to 
the knowledge which forms the basis for 
courses in parental education. 

The habit clinics, from which the data were 
analyzed, were located in Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York City, and Red Bank, New 
Jersey. Each case, to be selected, had to meet 
the following qualifications: 

American birth. 

Age between one and five years. 

Physical, psychological, and social history 
data available. 

Freedom from physical deformity. 

Mental ability above the level of the 
feeble-minded. 

Home environment; the child being either 
with parents or with foster-parents. 

The seven problems which were found to 
oecur most frequently were: 


1Tilson, Mary Agnes.—Problems of Pre-school Children: 
A basis for Parental Education. New York: Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University. Contribution to Education, 
No. 356, 1929. Pp. ix and 90. 
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Enuresis. 

Need of surgical or medical care. 
Negativism. 

Food. 

Temper tantrums 

Emotional dependence on adults. 
Poor nutrition. 

The seven next most frequent problems 
were those of : 

Speech. 

Restlessness 

Too much attention and interference from 

adults. 

Too little opportunity to play with children 

of same age. 

Thumb- or finger-sucking. 

Masturbation. 

Fear. 

It was found that the highest frequency of 
problems for boys occurred in the age group 
between three and three and one-half years, 
and for girls between four and four and one- 
half years. It was, also, found that there was 
a larger number of girls than boys in the 
“above average” and “average” mental level 
groups, and a larger number of boys in the 
“below average’ group. 

When the parents of these problem diibdoen 
were considered, it was found that there were 
as many in the group “illiterate to finished the 
eighth grade” as in the three other groups com- 
bined. However, the number of problems was 
not directly related to the level of education 
or of occupation of the parents, as was indi- 
cated by the fact that next to the unskilled 
group of parents who had the largest number 
of problem children, came the professional 
parents; and when the ratings of the homes 
were considered, the largest percentage of 
problems were in those rated fair, next in 
order being the good homes, the poor homes, 
and the superior homes. It was found that 
sixty-six per cent of the children were from a 
“more than one child” family, and thirty- 
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six per cent from a “one child” family. 
When position in the family was considered, 
the greatest percentage of problems were found 
with only children, but closely approaching this 
percentage were the number of problems 
among younger or youngest children. 

It is not possible to summarize, here, all the 
interesting results which came from _ the 
analysis of the fourteen problems having the 
most frequent occurrence, but a few will in- 
dicate facts of interest. Enuresis was found 
to occur much more frequently in the group 
having an average mental level than among 
those of either the brighter or duller children. 
More boys had this problem than girls, and at 
a slightly younger age (3.06 years of age). 
Negativism, also, occurred most frequently 
among children having an average level of in- 
telligence, and was somewhat more frequent 
among girls than boys, showing at a slightly 
higher mean oge level (3.54 years of age). 
Temper tantrums were found more often 
among the boys, the mean age being 3.48 years 
and, as with the problems mentioned above, the 
highest percentage of cases came in the group 
having an average mental level. 

There were sixty-three cases of food prob- 
lems fairly evenly distributed between girls and 
boys, and at approximately the same age level, 
3.48 and 3.49 years respectively. Here, again, 
it was the group having average intelligence 
who presented a greater percentage of prob- 
lems than either the bright or dull group. In 
the speech group, a larger number were pre- 
sented by boys than girls, and at a younger 
age (3.06 years). 

The children whose problem was that of 
receiving too much attention from adults, it 
was found, had the highest percentage present 
in the group of “above average” intelligence, 
closely seconded by the group having “average” 
intelligence, with an extremely small percent- 
age in the “below average” group. A special 
analysis was made of the problems of children 
with nurse-maids. Among the fifteen children 
who had nurse-maids there were fourteen cases 
of enuresis, eight of negativism, five of temper 
tantrums, and three of emotional dependence 
on adults. 

When analysis was made of the way in which 
problems tended to oceur together, it was 
found that the problems were more likely to 
appear in combination with one another in the 
ease of boys than in the case of girls; that with 


boys there was a tendency toward complete as- 
sociation of the problem of enuresis and fear, 
and of negativism with emotional dependence 
on adults and with restlessness; that with girls, 
negativism tended to be associated with the 
problem of too much attention from adults, and 
that, with girls, there was also a tendency to- 
ward association of temper tantrums with fear, 

The study reports that the seven most com- 
mon undesirable parental attitudes and prae- 
tices were, in order of frequency: 

Disagreements between parents on dis- 
cipline. 

Friction of parents. 

Nagging the child and comparing him un- 
favorably with other children. 

Lax and inconsistent discipline. 

Lack of sense of responsibility for the 
training of the child. 

Tension between mother and child. 

Waiting on the child too much. 

In general, the problems were not limited to 
any one sex, age, or mental level; were found 
in all kinds of homes, from superior to poor; 
in all sizes of families, with from one to nine 
children; and the problem child was found in 
all age positions in the family. 

The author suggests that the material in this 
study may be of use in parental education 
courses; in helping parents to prevent or solve 
problems commonly met; in encouraging these 
parents to consult specialists when needed; and 
in helping them realize that theirs is the re- 
sponsibility for the physical and mental health 
of their young children. It is also suggested 
that the results of this study may serve as a 
partial basis for building up courses in par- 
ental education. 


The Effectiveness of a Home Program for 
Mothers in Sex Education—A study of sex 
education for mothers? has been recently fin- 
ished of the methods, materials, and techniques 
of the early sex education program of a 
social service organization when transferred to 
new communities. 

One hundred mothers included in this study 
were selected by child study leaders in two 
communities. These mothers were given the 
individual, group, and supplementary services 
regularly offered in the program. These serv- 

*Hattendorf, Katherine Wood.—The Effectiveness of 4 
Home Program for Mothers in Sex Education. Iowa City, 


Iowa: University of Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
August, 1930. Unpublished doctor’s dissertation. 
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ices included a home interview with each 
meetings for the interchange of experience 
mother and an introductory sex education con- 
ference followed by monthly discussion group 
between mothers. Home charts were furnished 
and mothers recorded the incidents occurring 
in the home with children, which were utilized 
in giving sex instruction. Questions and 
problems of mothers uncovered by the course 
were analyzed as were the incidents and ques- 
tions of children referred by mothers. 


A Comparison of Two Methods of Teaching 
Parents.—Should one lecture to parents or lead 
them in study-discussion? This question was 
the basis for a current investigation® at the 
University of Iowa. 

Three groups of parents of approximately 
twenty members each were taught by the lec- 
ture method. Three other groups were taught 
by the study discussion method. Each method 
was carefully defined. The other important 
factors such as reading materials available, 
number of meetings, study helps provided, 
ete., were held constant throughout the ex- 
periment. The groups were equated on the 
basis of the education of the parents, scores 
on an information test, and scores on a scale 
for parents’ practices. The final comparisons 
were made in terms of scores on a second in- 
formation test, scores on a scale for parents’ 





%Schaus, Hazel.—A Comparison of the Lecture Method 
and the Study Discussion Method of Teaching Parents. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa Welfare Research 
Station. Unpublished study. 


practices, attendance, and number of books 
taken from the available library. 

A significant difference in the means of the 
scores on the final information tests was ob- 
tained in favor of the study-discussion group. 
Significant differences were not obtained in at- 
tendance, number of books taken from the 
library, and in the means of the scores on the 
seale for parents’ practices. 


A Study of the Reading Ability of Parents. 
—Obviously it is important that the reading 
materials for parents study groups be adapted 
to the reading ability of the parents in the 
groups. A test * to determine this reading abil- 
ity is to be available. 

A reading test of the Iowa Comprehension 
type was constructed from parent education 
materials. This test was tried out on a small 
group of parents, revised, and then adminis- 
tered to a random sample of the parents in the 
study groups in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Returns from 208 parents are available to 
date. The amount of schooling of these par- 
ents is as follows: Eight years or less, 30 
per cent; nine to twelve years inclusive, 40 per 
cent; more than twelve years, 30 per cent. 

The scores ranged from 0 to 45 (highest 
possible score). The mean is approximately 
27. A more detailed analysis of the findings 


will be published at an early date. 


4Ojeman, Ralph H.—A Study of the R Ability of 
Parents, Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa Chil 
Welfare Research Station. Investigation in progress, 
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kindergarten children for block-building operations, it seems entirely fitting that 

visitors to the Association for Childho od Education meeting there April 20 to 25, 
1931, will get their first impression of the city from that towering structure. It 
dominates the Cleveland skyline, but isn’t too high in the world to give a gracious 
welcome to delegates, especially delegates who have something to do with the children 
for whom it poses all day long as a block-building model. 

The Station is the focal point of the Sixth City, but scattered between it and the 
edges of Greater Cleveland are other points of interest to claim the attention of the 
envoy from out-of-town. University Circle offers Western Reserve University; Case 
School of Applied Science; the Cleveland Museum of Art with its lake, fountains, 
and landscaped grounds; Severance Hall, new home of the Cleveland Orchestra; John 
Hay High School, and the new Medical Center. 

The Museum of Art, a magnificent building of Georgia marble which houses trea- 
sures worth millions, is known all over the country for its system of cooperating 
with the schools. Three teachers assigned by the Cleveland Board of Education are 
on duty there and almost any hour of any school day brings groups of children to 
sit at the feet of the works of masters of other days and our times, too. The way this 
imposing building and its awe-inspiring contents are translated into the language of 
childhood, so that the ordinary school pupil can appreciate one of the greatest of 
American Museums, will be a revelation to all interested in education. 
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Siena the Cleveland Union Station has been the favorite model of Cleveland 
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John Hay High School, on the fringe of the scholarly settlement known as Uni- 
versity Circle, is the Cleveland school system’s latest pride. A great commercial 
secondary school, it stands as an example of the latest in educational equipment, 
dedicated to utility, yet retaining the softening features of days when high school, of 
course, meant Latin and Greek and other formalities of the schoolmaster-schoolma’am 
era. 

Around the circumference of University Circle are most of the high spots of 
Cleveland, excluding schools and school buildings, from the educators’ point of view. 
But when the educator turns visitor and sightseer, his days needs 48 hours if he is 
to do justice to Cleveland. 

Cleveland Heights, Shaker Heights, Bratenahl, and Liakesiailk are among the most 
beautiful of America’s residential suburbs, testifying to the fact that the city which 
gave the country Rockefellers, Harknesses, Paynes, Mathers and Van Sweringens, has 
heaped wealth lavishly on other thousands. On the edge of the vast industrial 
hinterland of northeastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, the city is the link with 
the inexhaustible mineral resources of the Lake Superior region. The ore traffic has 
been one of the factors in making the Sixth City a Croesus city, and a city where 
wealth created beauty with the cooperation of a good-natured Nature. 


Cleveland, like other successful American cities, has a great deal of civie pride 
and likes to point to things of which it can correctly be proud. It has the largest 
municipally-owned airport in the world, flooded at night by a 500,000,000-candle 
power light. It has the largest double-deck reinforced concrete bridge in the world, 
spanning the Cuyahoga Valley. It has a Museum of Natural History (which, by the 
way, also has two teachers on duty assigned by the Board of Education), it has Nela 
Park, the ‘‘University of Light’’ which is the laboratory headquarters of the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Co.,it has The Playhouse, called ‘‘ America’s 
foremost local theater’’ by national authorities on stagecraft, it has a Public Audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 16,000, it has an amazing park system—in fact 
it has so many things that even a professional Clevelander would run out of descrip- 
tive terms in the process of listing the attractions of his native city. 


This then, is a tiny slice of the city which awaits your pleasure in the April 
meeting. Clevelanders don’t haye to exaggerate the advantages of the city as a con- 
vention center—ever since the Public Auditorium was erected in 1922 the Sixth City 
has been one of the foremost in the matter of conventions. Its natural hospitality 
has been polished by practice. Cleveland will open wide the city gates to the Association 
for Childhood Education delegates when they approach the portals in April. 


ALLEN A. ARTHUR. 











Eleventh Annual Conference 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
February 26-28, 1931 Book-Cadillac Hotel 
> SOME OF THE TOPICS ( ) 
at hee o See Diet “Creative Activities and the Social Studies” 
Ni “Creative Art in the Elementary Grades” 
“Science in the Elementary Grades” 
“Parent Education in Practice” 
“Children’s Interests vs. the Teachers’ Judgment” 
MP pes _OF ogy 8 SPEAKERS AND DISCUSSION LEADERS 
Tay, ~ aa Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland; 


OTHER FEATURES 
The Annual Banquet School Visiting 
UGE co thn; Feed plows end. ether poinss of interme 
with the hotel. _ Urge your friends to attend. Special rai 
for secure the reduced railroad rates and all 
a rn Sn of a eae year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION. You will not want to miss any copy in 1931. 





Enclosed is my check for $3.00 for membership in the Progressive Education Association. Mem- 
bership —_—— a year’s subscription to PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Please send me 2 copy of the 
program of the Detroit Conference, with reservation blanks. 
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ANN-RENO TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Formerly Montessori School 


Two year course in Kindergarten and First Grade Train- | 
ing. Students are well grounded in cultural as well as 
professional courses. Progressive methods given. 
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Catalogue upon request 5 
309 WEST 87TH STREET SCHUYLER 7676 | - 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Address: Price per year: 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION $2.00 if a member in any PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
1201 Sixteenth St., supporting organization Except July and Aug. 
Washington, D. OC. $2.50 for all others 











Membership in Supporting Organization. 
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A. C. E. (I. K. U.) N. C. P. E. 
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